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PREFACE 

The First and Second Danish Expeditions to Pamir, whereof 
this book is one of the results, were undertaken at my 
initiative and under my guidance during the years 1896-97 
and 1898-99, the object of both journeys being the ex- 
ploration of South Pamir from the territory round the river 
Gund, the lake of Yashilkul and Alitshur Pamir, to the 
Hindu Kush. 

The First Danish Pamir Expedition, which I was 
able to perform through the goodwill of some private 
gentlemen,* lasted from March 25, 1896, to Marcli i, 1897. 
We went from Copenhagen through St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Vladikaukas and Tiflis to Baku ; thence by 
steamer across the Caspian to Usun Ada, at that time the 
starting-point of the Transcaspian Railway, and so by rail 
by way of Merv and Bokhara to Samarkand. Thence the 
journey was continued by carriage (“ tarantas ”) through 
Tashkent, Khodjend, Kokand and Margelan to Osh in 
Ferghana. At Osh I equipped a small expedition with 
people, saddle-horses, beasts of burden, tents and stores, 
which in June started from Ferghana to Pamir, and re- 
turned to Osh in September. The strength of the expedition 
was from seven to fourteen men, partly hired Sal ts from 

Count Lerche-Lercheiiborg and Director H. Krag, Ncstved. 
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Ferghan;i, partly Kirghiz from Higli- Pamir and native 
mountain Tadjiks from those inhabited valleys of Pamir 
- through which we were to pass. The Sart Hamrakul was 
mv interpreter in tlie Tadjik tongue ; I spoke to him in 
Ottoman Turkish, by lielp of whicli the Turkish dialect of 
the Sarts is quite easily learnt. 

The expedition into Pamir went from Osh through the 
Alai mountains, the pass of Taldyk, the Alai steppe, and 
the lake of Karakul to the Russian fort, Pamirsky Post, by 
the river Murghab, whence the adventure was continued by 
the lakes of Yashilkul, Bulunkul, and the pass of Khargosh, 
to Vakhan. We worked through Vakhan, Ishkashim, 
Garan, Shugnan, Roshan, to Kalai Wamar ; thence across 
the glacier-clad pass of Guskom, the river Yashgulam, and 
the glaciers in the Wandsh mountains to Kalai Wandsh. 
From Kalai Wandsh we moved along the Pandsh to the 
town of Kalai Khumb : thence across the pass of Sagridaslit 
to Tevil-darra and Chil-darra, and through the pass of 
Kamtshirak, to Garm in Karategin. h'rom Gann we went 
through Karategin and the Alai steppe back to Osh, through 
the pass of Taldyk. At Kalai Khumb I was met by the 
Bokhara Beg, Mirza Abdul Kader, who was sent thither to 
meet me by the Emir of Bokhara, and accompanied me on 
the Second Danish Pamir Expedition in 1898-99. During 
the rest of the time through which the expedition lasted we 
made longer stays, especially at Samarkand, at Bokhara as 
the guests of the Emir, and at Merv. 

It is evident, from the great distance covered during so 
short a time, that this first expedition must be looked upon 
as a reconnoitring adventure which was to precede the 
more elaborate journeyings which are the subject of this 
book. I found very great ditticuities in passing through 
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Vakhan, and more so in passing through Garan, where we 
had to pass over innumerable mountain spurs that thrust 
themselves down to the Pandsh riv'er, for the water of the 
river was so high that we could not get along the banks, 
and the glaciers of the Roshan and the Vandsh mountains 
were very difficult to pass, as we had no assistance but what 
could be procured at the place itself. In Karategin and at 
the Alai steppe the expedition had constant downpours of 
rain and snow-storms to fight against during the whole 
month of September, so that it was only with the very 
greatest difficulty that we succeeded in crossing the Alai 
mountains on our way back to Ferghana. 

The results of this first journey, amongst others the first 
map of Vakhan and Garan, were published in the periodical 
journal of the Royal Danish Geographical Society for 1897. 
A collection of ethnographical specimens was brought 
home to the National Museum at Copenhagen — these were 
bought partly by the museum itself and partly by a merchant 
in Nestved, Director Krag, to this end. 

The Second Danish Pamir Expedition, amongst the 
members of which were the natural philosopher Anthon 
Hjuler, Assistant Master of the High School at Randers, 
and the botanist Ove Paulsen, M.A., I led from Copen- 
hagen on March 23, 1898, bringing it back at the end of 
November 1899. 

The means for the undertaking of this expedition, the 
object of which was a thorough examination of South 
Pamir, especially Vakhan and Garan, were granted by the 
Danish Parliament and the Carlsberg Fund — the Danish 
Consul, A. Nissen, at Rostolt, Don, and the Danish merchant 
Paul Morck in St. Petersburg also contributed to it ; whilst 
Paul Morck also gave a considerable sum tow-ards the 
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purchase of ethnographical specimens for the National 
Museum at Copenhagen. 

This second expedition took the same route as the first, 
by way of Russia to Osh in Ferghana, where vve arrived 
on May 28, 1898. We took with us almost our entire 
equipment from Denmark, in all some 6000 Danish pounds. 
All instruments and fragile articles were packed into big 
boxes ready to be hung balanced two and two across the 
pack-saddles of the beasts of burden ; and the rest of the 
things were packed either in wooden boxes or wrapped up 
in felt for transport on horseback. 

Of the articles we brought from Denmark, there were ; 
An astronomical reflecting circle, artificial mercury horizon, 
chronometer, theodolite, apparatus for measurement of 
base-lines, Bousole’s compasses, mercury barometer with 
reserve tube, aneroid barometers, hypsometer, pedometers, 
apparatus for measuring the electrical tension of the air, 
automatic sounding machine for the measurement of the 
depths of lakes and for’the hauling up of samples from the 
bottom, phonograph with appurtenances, cameras with 
all requisites for photography (2000 plates, Edwards films), 
minimum thermometers, winding thermometers, other 
spirit thermometers, earth thermometers with Lamont’s box, 
dew-point meters, rain meter, snow meter, 22 magazine 
guns and revolvers, 9000 cartridges, hunting rifles and 
daggers, powder for hunting, game-bags, bugles, a trans- 
portable canvas boat to hold five men (constructed by 
Commander Bonnesen and made at the Royal dockyard), 

2 large double tents with reserve lines and cords, 12 large 
boxes to be hung balanced tw'o and two across the pack- 
saddles of the horses, provided with spirit containers and 
articles for botanical and zoological preparations, 2 well-fitted 
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boxes of medicines, fishing nets and hooks, specially con- 
structed lantern with reserve glasses, 1500 candles, tool chest, 
horse shoes and nails, mosquito nets and mosquito helmets, 
a transportable kitchen-range with an oven, preserved food 
(amongst which were pemmicaii, meat-chocolate and vege- 
tables), coffee, biscuits, articles for eating, materials for 
bartering, &c., flags and pennants, writijig materials, library. 

The large boxes were stowed with tow, which was later 
on employed for the cleaning of guns and so on. 

All other things necessar}- for the expedition were bought 
at Osh — horses, pack-saddles, horse-trappings, felt rugs, 
cords and leather, fur cloaks and bedding, dried bread for 
the summer, as the range was not put up until we arrived at 
the winter station, rice, flour, salt, spices, tea, copper kettles 
and jugs for the cooking of the food for our native servants, 
and so on. Cattle we could get from the Kirghiz nomads 
on the way ; and where the distance between the tribes 
was too great, the expedition brought live stock along with 
them. Through the kindness of the Russian authorities, we 
were allowed to buy victuals at the small Russian fort, 
Painirskv Post, at the river Murghab. 

On June 15 the expedition started with 14 men and 30 
horses from Osh, taking the same route as the first expedi- 
tion in 1896. After several examinations on the way in 
desert Pamir and in steppe Pamir, we camped at the lake of 
Yashilkul on July 19. The time from July 19 to September 4 
was passed in exploring the lakes of ^’ashilkul, Pulunkul, 
Tuskul, Oaskul, and the lakes south of the Khargosh pass, 
and here the number of the expedition was augmented by X 
Kirghiz, so that it now consisted of 22 men. During our 
stay here a depot was erected for the winter in the village of 
Khorok, where the river Grind flows into the Pandsh, in 
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Shugnan, where was a post of Cossacks of loo men under 
the command of Captain-Lieutenant Kivekaes. Here all 
was brought that we had no need of during the summer ; 
and Kirghiz caravans which we sent towards the north to 
Turkestan provided this depot by degrees with the necessary 
victuals for the winter, which we reckoned would last from_ 
about November i to May i, during which period we 
might reckon on being snowed up. We had first intended 
to make Ishkashim our winter station ; but the people there 
had a lepra-like illness, and there were also disturbances on 
the Afghan side of the Pandsh river, so we altered our 
plans and chose Khorok for our winter station. 

From September 7 to October 25 we stayed in Vakhan 
and Garan, where the expedition could often only advance 
by the aid of porters whose number amounted to 83 men, 
owing to the difficulties of the passage. 

When great snowfall indicated that winter was going to 
set in, we arranged our winter station at a large house in 
Khorok, which one of the natives gave up to us. We built 
tables, arranged our observatory, and fitted up the houses 
with windows, clay fireplaces, kitchen-range, rugs, and 
primitive furniture which we made ourselves, and we put 
the station in a state of defence. It was very difficult to get 
hay for the horses or firewood, which we had to pay the 
natives to drag up to the station from a place about 30 miles 
distant. 

We passed the time at our winter quarters from October 
25 to March i in meteorological, botanical, zoological, 
linguistical, ethnographical and anthropological examina- 
tions of the materials collected, and barred up by snow as 
we were, we only made one excursion towards the north to 
Kalai \\ amar in the month of December. 
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During our stay in Vakhan and Qaran and at the winter 
station, the Bokhara Beg, Mirza Abdul Kader, served us as 
interpreter in the Tadjik language spoken here. This was 
arranged so by order of Ins Higliness the Emir of Bokhara, 



(jUK attache and IMEKl’KKri.K, MIK/A AHDl 1. KADER Bhti 
Who accomp.inied the I ir^^t and Second Danish P.imir 
E.xpcd.tions by onler of the Emir of Bokhara 

Sait Abdul Akhad, who showed much goodwill towards both 
expeditions. Mr. Paulsen and 1 spoke the language of the 
Uzbegs to Mirza Abdul Kader, and Mr. Hjuler spoke to him 
in Persian. He was a highly cultured and amiable Mussul- 
man, and very discreet, so he was good company both in 
our working and our leisure hours. 

The details of ethnographic intere-t which appear in this 
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book have been feathered partly by autopsy and partly by 
quebtioning the most intelligent natives, such as Kasis 
(judges) and Aksakals (superintendents of towiib). Much 
information I got from a Kasi from the town of Kang, in the 
province of Ishkashim, called Khoda Da, who stayed with 
us at the winter station at Khorok for this purpose. The 
Kasi was a native of Vakhan, had studied at the Medresse 
in Badakshan, was Kasi of Afghanistan, where he had met 
the Siaposh in Kaliristan, and had now settled down on 
Bokharan territory (Vakhan, Garan, Slnignan, &c.) where 
he had got the appointment of Kasi in the village of Rang. 

When, in spring, the passage became clear to the south, 
the expedition started on March i to return along the same 
road by which it had come through Garan, Vakhan, 
Alitshur, Pamir and the Alai steppe, to Osh in F'erghana, 
where we arrived on April 3. We had terrible masses of 
snow and snowstorms to contend against, especially in 
Garan, Alitshur Pamir, and the Alai steppe, so that we were 
here obliged to change our pack-horses for yak-oxen ; and 
the cold, sometimes accompanied by strong gales, the 
thermometer going down to 30 degrees below zero Centi- 
grade, was felt most disagreeably in the tents pitched on these 
desolate snow-fields. 

From April 3 to June 17 we stayed in the towns of Osh, 
Margelan, Kokand, Samarkand, Bokhara and Merv, where 
ethnographical and archaeological studies were pursued, 
botanical examinations made, and ethnographical speci- 
mens bought for the National Museum at Copenhagen. A 
longer stay was made at Bokhara, where we were the guests 
of the Emir. 

For ethnographical, archaeological and botanical pur- 
poses we made an e.xcursion in boats down the Amu Darya 
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from Chardjui to Khiva, from June i8 to August 31. We 
lived for some time as guests of the Khan, Sait Mahommad 
Rahim Bahadur Khan, in the town of Khiva ; then journeys 
were performed to Urgendsh, Kliodjeli, Kona-Urgendsh, 
Hanki, and Hazarasp. Hence we went to Baku, whilst the 
main baggage of the expedition was sent to the port of 
Petrowsk on the Caspian. From Baku we went on horseback 
with a small caravan through Enseli and Kasvin to Teheran 
in Persia. We stayed in Persia from September 10 to 
October 10, and thence took the route home by way of 
Baku, Petrowsk, Moscow, St. Petersburg and Phnland to 
Copenhagen, where we arrived on November 22, 1899. 

The great interest shown in onr adventure by his 
Majesty the Emperor Nicholas and her Majesty the 
Empress Dagmar resulted in the expedition travelling free 
of cost, man and baggage, on all Russian railways, whilst 
everything was brought into Russia free of duty. And I 
here desire to take the opportunity of thanking the Russian 
authorities for all their goodwill, which helped us much to 
the fulfilment of our aims ; and on behalf of my travelling 
companions and my.self I thank all the Danish institutions 
and private gentlemen who have supported us and shown 
interest in our endeavours. 

As results of the expeditions, there have been published, 
at the expense of the Church and School Department and 
of the Carlsberg Fund, the following treatises by me : 
“The Second Danish Pamir Expedition,” “ Meteorological 
Observ.itions from Pamir, 1898-99,” 1903. Before the end 
of the year will be published “ Old and New Architecture in 
Khiva, Bokhara, and Turkestan,” witli twenty-seven large 
plates and designs by me, whilst there will appear “ Measure- 
ments of the Electric Tension of the Air in Pamir,” 1903, 
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by A. Hjuler, a member of the expedition; “The Old 
Iranian Languages in Vakhan and Garan,” by Professor 
Vilhelm Thomsen and A. Hjuler, and it is expected that in 
1904 will be published “The Vegetation of Pamir,’’ by 
O. Paulsen, i\I.A., a member of the expedition, together 
with a working of the mineraiogical collections of the 
expedition by A. Wohlk, M.A. 

Besides these, I have published the following treatises in 
the periodical journal of the Royal Danish Geographical 
Society for 1897, 1899, 1900, 1901, 1902, 1903 : “The First 
Danish Pamir Expedition,” with a map of Vakhan and 
Garan ; “The Winter Station of the Second Danish Pamir 
Expedition”; “The Journey of the Expedition on the 
Amu Darya to Khiva,” with a map ; “ The journey of the 
Expedition from the Caspian to Teheran in Persia,” with a 
sketch and a map; “The Journey of the Expedition in 
Garan,” with map ; “The Works of the Expedition at the 
Lake of Yashiikul in High Pamir,” with map and profiles of 
the lake, &c. ; “The Summer in Central Asia”; “The 
Mosques of Central Asia ; “ Medresscs and their Clergy ” ; 
“Mahometan Sepulchral Monuments in Pamir, Turkestan, 
Bokhara and Khiva,” i. and ii. 

All photographs are taken by the author. 

O. OLUFSEN. 

Copenhagen, 

September 1903. 
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CHAPTER I 


Geographical description of Vakhan and Garan — The Pandsh 
valley — The nver Pandsh — Its sources and tributaries — The 
Hindu Kush range — The Hadakhshan range — The sniithetn 
border mountains of Pamir — Garan, its holy fountains and 
altars, passages, pass-roads, paths, bridges, and ferries — Hot 
springs and geysers. earth<iiiakes. metals, and minerals 

W’HKX a man comes down from tlie nortli tliroiigli desolate 
Pamir, movinif across its poor infertile liigli stepjies, the 
once rugged outlines of its gigantic cltimsy mountains 
flattened out to mighty smoothnesses, worn down by vast 
ages of the fierce sun’s heat, ground away by long :eons 
of the frost’s blasting bite, and by the rude assault of 
centuries of wind and rain, he reaches the swift-flowing 
waters of the river f^amir Darya. If he pass along the 
banks of the Pamir Darya where it rushes through its 
stony bed, its western mountainous bank rising in steeps 
of conglomerate and gneiss and granite and slate on bis 
right, its high eastern bank springing upwards on his left 
to the plateau of the Vakhan mountains which stretch 
from Pamir Darya to the Vakhan Darya, he will strike 
the Khargosh river where it Hows into Pamir Darva 
at Mazar Tepe (The Grave Moiiinl). Gazing from Mazar 
Tepe he will see, arising in the distant prospect, high 
imposing pointed black peaks that project like the steeples 
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of buried cathedrals from amongst tlie perpetual snow 
and blue-green glaciers that Hash in the eternal sun- 
shine of this high world. Their outlines ai e in sharp 
contrast to the mountains of Pamir ; and at once he knows 
that these peaks do not belong to the range of the Pamirs, 
and that he will thenceforth move through a mighty change 
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of scenery as he makes his way through these, the most 
majestic mountains of Central Asia. 

Mazar Tepe is below the treeless limit ; and on the banks 
of Pamir Darya small willows and tamarisks now appear ; 
and as he moves along the river towards the south, willow 
and tamarisk grow larger and larger, forming small copses 
along its course through its narrow ravines, as at Yol-raazar 
(The Wayside Grave) and adorning the banks of the Kizil 
Kreshim, a small tributary stream that flows into Pamir 
Darya from the west. 

To the south of Kizil Kreshim wild roses abound in gay 
profusion, and here and there along the valley spring slim 
poplars. 


THE PANDSH V'ALLEY 


At Djangalj’k, the Plucc lovcrcil Cop^i', as the 

Kirghizian tongue calls it, about twenty-live kilometres from 
the point where the waters of Pamir D.irva pour themselves 
into the Pandsh river, he will see the lirst human habitation, 
a small house with flat roof that is the home of a few 
Vakhans. 

The growth of trees has become more and moie 
luxuriant, and the imposing jagged range of glaciers which 
shut out man’s vision to the south forms a majestic screen 
to his gaze, as he looks down on the great ice-fields that 
stretch blue-green and deathly cold amongst the ruins of 
the Weather-beaten mountain crests. 

But he must move forward to Zir-i-Zamin, the Iranian 
word for Under the (iroiiiid, a small mountain stream which 
runs through a deep and narrow cleft to flow into the 
waters of Pamir Darya, before there bursts upon his vision 
the lovely deep valley with its flat-roofed houses built close 
together and surrounded by gardens, fields, and thick 
copse, along the banks of the arms of the river, and up the 
mountain terraces. He is now only ten kilometres from 
Vakhan. He is in the province of Vakhan, and before him 
he sees the majestic range of mountains known as the Hindu 
Kush. The river Pandsh that flows below through the 
valley is the main source of the Oxus or Amu Darya. 
That river is of unusual importance, for it is the boundary 
between the troops of Russia and the tierce hordes of 
Afghanistan. 

In the following pages I shall treat wholly of this part of 
Vakhan and of the provinces along the Pandsh, Ishkashim 
and Garan, all lying in Russian territory. 

Journeying through Pamir in 1896, 1 had passed through 
Vakhan during the summer time, on the way from Langar- 
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kish along the Pandsh to Khorok, moving northwards to 
Shugnan, Roshan, Darvas, and Karategin ; and in 1898-99, 
in command of the second Danish Pamir Expedition that 
is the subject of this book, I passed the time from September 
to March in the Pandsh valley between Langarkish and 
Khorok, wintering from October 26, 1898, to the first day 
of March 1899 in the village of Khorok, which lies at the 
junction of the rivers Grind and Pandsh. After several 
excursions in various directions, the expedition started out 
from Khorok on the first of March, and passed through 
Garan and Vakhan on its way to Turkestan, as all other 
roads are barred by deep snow at this time of the year. It 
may seem strange that, during our long stay in the upper 
Pandsh valley we did not once set foot on the Afghan 
side of this river Pandsh, which, in order to give a full 
and satisfactory account of the country, would of course 
have been both desirable and advantageous to the expedi- 
tion ; but owing to the request of the British authorities 
the Danish Goveinment had forbidden me to allow any 
member of the expedition to intrude on any but absolutely 
Russian territory. 

The upper valley of the Pandsh is remarkable chiefly in 
that it is watered by the river Pandsh (Pandsh being Persian 
for Fire) which is the main source of the historic waters of 
the Amu Darya (Amu being Turkish for River, and Darya the 
Persian for River) or Oxus ; and in that it forms the boundary 
between the most majestic mountains of the world — Pamir 
(or Bam-i-dunya, the splendid Persian name for The Roof 
of the World) on the one hand, and the Hindu Kush on the 
other. 

It is also remarkable in having a resident agricultural 
people at so very high an altitude. The people of these 
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distant mountains, cut off from the rest of the world, are 
little influenced by civilization ; indeed, we have but very 
meagre evidence as to their past history. The details given 
by the famous Venetian, Marco Polo,' and the Englishman, 
Wood, are of the slightest. In 1837-38 Wood passed the; 
southern side of the river Pandsh on his way by Sebak to 
Badakhshan ; and Marco Polo also, most probably, chose 
the southern bank for his journey in 1262-73, this being the 
best route, as the northern bank offers serious difficulties to 
traflic in several places, and even in the summer of 1896 
was said to be impassable in those places. 

The main source of the Oxus or Amu Darya embraces 
Pamir like a mighty eagle’s claw clutching its spoil. By 
Hara Berezaiti, or The Hi><li Moiiiilaiii, the Iranian myths 
possibly mean Pamir, whence flows theArdvisura (orO.xus), 
about which, according to the Iranian myths, • was the 
garden of our first parents — Airyana vaeja, in .Avesta. 

The Oxus receives its waters entirely from the glaciers and 
the perpetual snow of Pamir, and especially from the snow 
which falls here in winter and drifts in the valleys. When 
the Oxus (Amu Darva) leaves the mountains, south of 
Samarkand, it receives the waters of no more tributary 
streams on its long course through deserts and steppes to 
the lake of Aral. 

The two main sources of Amu Darya (Oxus) are the 
Kizilsu Surkhab, or Wakhs, and the Pandsh. 

The Kizilsu Surkhab (Kizilsu being Turkish for Red 
Water, and Surkhab the Persian for Red Water) has its 
source near the pass of Ton Murun in Transalai, and, with 
its broad fertile valley, forms the boundary between the Alai 
mountains and Transalai, the most northerly range of 
Pamir. 
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The Pandsh river receives on its right bank the large 
tributary streams of Murghab and Grind. Tire upper 
course of the Murghab— from the Persian iMurgh, a hint, 
and Ab, ivatcr — is called Aksu, from the Turkish Ak, ivlutc, 
and Su, n'ntcr, its source being about twelve kilometres to 
the north-west of the lake of Chakmaktinkul (37 13' latitude 
N., and about 74 10' longitude East, Greenwich, 4023 metres 
above the sea-level). The Kirghiz call the lightning Chakmak ; 
a gun thev call Chakmak-miltyk ; and their apparatus for 
striking tire is called Chakmak. It is possible that flint is found 
by this lake of Chakmaktinkul, and that the name may arise 
therefrom in relation to the striking of fire from flint. But 
the word Chakmak means also, in the Kirghiz language, to 
sting, and this is perhaps the more natural e.xplanation of 
the word, as there are great numbers of gnats and large 
poisonous flies at most of the alpine lakes of Pamir. The 
river Gund comes down from the so-called “ Large Pamir,” 
and flows through the lake of Yashilkul, the Turkish name 
for Ydlou’ Lake, 3910 metres above the sea-level as measured 
by me in 1898. The Gund has a tributary stream, the 
Shakhdarra, Persian for the Hoiii River, which has its begin- 
nings near the, Alas pass, 4610 metres above the sea. 

The river Pandsh, the real source of the Oxus or Amu 
Darya, was known to the old Arabian geographers. The 
name is said to be derived from its five main streams. If 
we look at the newest Russian ordnance maps of this region, 
it will be seen that we ought to consider as the source of 
the Pandsh river the small mountain brook called Burgut, 
Kirghiz for cajole, which has its beginning about fifteen kilo- 
metres north-west of lake Chakmaktinkul. From the south 
the Burgut receives from the Hindu Kush the tributary 
waters of the Bakdjir, Bai-kara, and Ab-i-Shorshil. The 
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Bakdjir comes clown from the glaciers straight from the 
pass of Bakdjir, about 37 2' latitude X. and 74' 30' longitude 
East, Greenwich. The Bai-kara and Ab-i-Shorshil have their 
beginnings west of the pass of Boroghil. The Pandsh, 
which is here called Vakhan Darya, after having received 
the waters of the Bai-kara, now rcceiv’es from the north, at 
the village of Langarkish, the tributary river Pamir Darya 
which has its sources partly in some small lakes, 4298 metres 
above the sea-level, situate east of the large alpine lake 
Sorkul (4145 metres above the sea), and partly in the so-called 
Vakhan mountains that lie between the Pamir Darya and 
the Vakhan Darya. This Vakhan Darya portion of the 
Pandsh flows through Sorkul, several small streams from 
both banks pouring their waters into its swift flood, and, 
rushing with rapid flow through the barren highlands, 
empties itself into the Pandsh, forming near its outlet into 
the greater stream several arms of water bordered by 
copse. 

If we consider, then, the rivers Burgut, Bakdjir, Bai-kara^ 
Ab-i-Shorshil, and Pamir Darya, as the main sources of the 
river Pandsh, their number — five — entitles the Pandsh to its 
name of The Five Rivers. They all have their beginnings at 
a majestic height of some 4600 metres above the sea ; 
and the Burgut, leaping and rushing down from the 
mountains of Vakhan, the source of the historic Amu Darya, 
or Oxus, is fitly entitled The Eagle, being the origin of this 
world-famed river, along the banks of which have been 
fought for centuries the fierce battles of Iranian and Greek, 
Arab and Turk, and Mongol and the Slav peoples. 

We have seen, then, that the Amu Darya, or Oxus, has its 
sources in the glaciers, about 75 longitude East of Green- 
wich, where the mighty ice-clad mountains of Mustagh (“ice 
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iiiountaiiis”) and Hindu Kush meet; and its main source^, 
Burgut and Aksu, he at a distance of only some four kilo- 
metres from each other on the same mountain ridge of the 
Vakhan. 

The fall of the river Pandsh, reckoned from the source of 
the Burgut to Sarhad, is 12^7 metres in 75 kilometres ; from 
Langarkish to Rang is 327 metres in 100 kilometres ; and 
from Rang to Khorok is 702 metres in about 100 kilometres. 

The Pamir Darya has, from its source to the lake of 
Sorkul, a fall of 153 metres in 20 kilometres ; from lake 
Sorkul to Mazar Tepe. where the river Khargosh flows into 
it, a fall of 285 metres in 40 kilometres ; and from iMazar 
Tepe to Langarkish, where it empties itself into the Pandsh, 
the Pamir Darya has a fall of 831 metres in 60 kilometres. 

It will thus be seen that the Pandsh has a very rapid 
current until it reaches Sarhad ; from Sarhad the river 
slackens pace considerably through the whole of Vakhan ; 
whence, turning northwards through Ishkashim and Garan, 
its waters again gain speed and move swiftly forward. 

The Pamir Darya has its greatest fall in its lower course ; 
and both the Pamir Darya and the Pandsh convey large 
quantities of stone and detritus from the broken-up rocks 
into the Vakhan valley. As the Pamir Darya flows into the 
Pandsh at Langarkish, the meeting of their waters has 
caused the deposit of much of its suspended matter, and the 
valley is filled up in great part with a smooth layer of water- 
borne gravel and pebbles, so that the banks resemble a 
beach, and are almost wholly devoid of vegetation. 

Between Semut and Shirtar the Pandsh loses its speed, 
and its sluggish flood presents a lake-like appearance ; the 
swift stream, losing its force, is no longer able to carry its 
suspended matter and deposits masses of fine sand, for the 
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greater part consisting of arenaceous quartz, with admix- 
ture of large amounts of felspar, augite, magnetite, biotite, 
hornblende, and muscovite — sand which, at low water 
during the summer, dries up, and, caught by the strong 
westerly winds which are always blowing in Vakhan, is 
borne all over the valley, spoiling and ruining the tilled 
fields. In several places are large tracts of this devastating 
sand which drifts into sand-dunes amongst which the 
tamarisk grows — the only plant which seems to be able to 
thrive here, and which ought to be planted in greater 
numbers in order to bind the sand drift which often causes 
such blinding sand-storms that one can with difticultv see 
one’s hand before one's face. 

In the comparatively wider valleys at Langarkish and 
Zunk, the Vakhan Darya, like the Pamir Darya, divides into 
a great many arms which, however, unlike those of the 
Pamir Darya, are boggy and muddy, and convey a blackish 
water that looks like sewage water. The banks are over- 
grown with impenetrable copse of Hippophae thorny bush, 
willows, and poplars, amongst which live small wild boar. 
Unlike Pamir Darya, Vakhan Darya conveys a fertilising 
mud. Between Langarkish and Ptuk, the waters of the 
Pandsh retain this miry appearance, and the banks are 
covered with grass and are fertile ; but west of Ptuk, 
especially in the broad valley between Sennit and Shirtar, 
the banks are sandy and barren. The mire conveyed bv 
the Vakhan Darya is not deposited further than the neigh- 
bourhood of Ptuk. h’rom Ptuk a number of rapid tribu- 
taries from the Hindu Kush glaciers pour their swift streams 
into the river, carrying in their flood immense (.piantities of 
gravel and pebbles, flinging them down in the Vakhan valley 
between Ptuk and Shiriar, and forming enormous barren 
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terraces about the junction of the tributaries with the river. 
Thus it is possible that the drift sand of Central Vakhan 
comes down from the moraines of the Hindu Kush. 

The mountains at Langarkish and Zunk recede con- 
siderably on either side from the river, and thus give room 
for a broad valley. But thev come together immediately, 
west of Kalai Pandsh, and form a small ravine through 
which the Pandsh can just pass. Again the valley widens 
out to a breadth of several kilometres, and the river divides 
into arms dotted with little islands covered with thorny copse. 
After this lake-like extension, the river, from the village of 
Shirtar onwards, onl\- consists of one arm, which here and 
there widens out and gives room for little islands. 

From Darshai to Nut, the river in several places 
narrows some twenty to thirty metres ; it has often here a 
great fall, and causes a resounding uproar which can he 
heard all over the vaUey as it rushes through its rocky 
bed in the deep ravine that it has cut out for itself by 
erosion. The banks are here almost devoid of all vegeta- 
tion, and the presence of the river, though often invisible 
within its steep banks, is betrayed by its constant roar, which 
booms w'ith a hollow sound, as though from underground. 

FTom Darshai to Si-khanah, the Persian phrase for Three 
Houses, the mountains run so close together, north and 
south, that in most places there is only room for the actual 
bed of the river ; it is only near the outlets of the small 
brooks that a few hundred square yards of arable soil are 
to be found. 

About three kilometres w'est of Si-khana the river leaps 
into considerable cataracts ; whilst immediately south of 
Rang the checked rush of its flood flings down the sand 
again into devastating sand-dunes. 
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From Nut to Somdjen, in the province of Ishkashim, the 
valley of the Pandsh becomes broader. The river also 
divides into several arms which embrace islands covered 


with thicket, wil- 
low abounding. 
The banks are 
covered with thick 
copses, the haunt 
of the wild boar. 
A few kilometres 
north of Somdjen, 
in the province of 
Garan, the valley 
of the Pandsh nar- 
rows again into a 
mere cleft in the 
mountains, and the 
river retains this 
form untd it re- 
ceives the waters 
of the Gund at 



Khorok. After 
leaving Ishkashim' 
the waters of the 


Tin; ki\i;k I’.anumi in imik-\miim. in •1111 
BACKIIROVNI) THE HINDU K 1 MI 

Pandsh rush at Darband, the Door 


Fastening, at the boundary between Garan and Ishka- 
shim, leaping thither m a number of cataracts ; indeed 
the river forms here, in a narrow mountain pass, a rather 
imposing waterfall. From IJarband almost to Khorok the 
stream of the Pandsh rushing down over its rocky bed 
is like one vast foaming cataract crushing everything that 
falls into its swirling eddies, as its waters dash against the 
mountain sides. Here, in Garan, its raging waters make 
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such a tumult that it is impossible to hear any other sound 
when standing near its banks ; and even at a distance 
of a few steps the report of a rifle cannot be distin- 
guished. 

THE HINDU KU.SH 


The Hindu Kush consists of a range of mountains of 
granite, gneiss, and slate — huge masses that are here and 
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there varied with lime. The Hindu Kush forms, at its 
eastern end, up to the meridian of Kalai Pandsh, for a 
distance of about i6o kilometres, the southern boundary of 
Pamir ; and throughout all its length to the west it is the 
w atershed between the tributarv streams of the Amu Darya 
(Oxus) to the one side, and of the tributary streams of the 
Indus to the other. In Ishkashim, the Hindu Kush turns 
southwards, and from Ishkashim to the valley of the river 
Wardosh the pass of Sebak makes the boundary between 
Wardosh and the Badakhshan mountains which now form 
the northern boundary of the valley of the Pandsh up to 
Kalai Khumb in Darvas. 
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All the \v:iy from Lang:irkish to Ishkashim, the Hindu 
Kush resembles an immense majestic Alpine range ; and 
this is especially so near Langarkish, owing to its wild 
rugged peaks. At Sirgyn and Dries, it stands out like a 
huge wall, the top only vistble when we look straight up 
into the sky, and even then we see only its advanced 
foremost spurs. It springs straight and steep from the 
valley, and is inaccessible. Evervwhere in Vakhan are 
seen in the ravines of the Hindu Kush, through which 
run the tributary streams, greenish blue glaciers and patches 
of snow lying in curves down into the valley. Seen from 
the valley, the Hindu Kush stands out still more lofty and 
majestic the further west we go into Vakhan, until we come 
near the village of Ishtragh — where the highest peaks recede 
so far into the south that they cannot be seen from the 
valley of the \^akhan ; indeed, from this point only some 
large rounded hills are visible, sloping in smooth undula- 
tions towards the province of Ishkashim, where the valley 
widens out considerably towards the south — the territory 
between Sebak and Ishkashim being saddle-backed. 

Here an easily accessible pass is found which forms the 
gate by which the peoples from round about Balk, the 
mountaineers from Kafiristan north of Kabul, and the 
people of India have easy access to the valleys of the Pamir, 
each from his own side. 

Unlike the mountains of southern Pamir, the Hindu Kush 
all through the summer has snow and glaciers along the 
complete length of its ridge, and terrible snow-storms rage 
and whirl about these black ruin-like peaks. Throughout 
all this long distance from Mustagh to the Badakhsh.in 
mountains only two good passes are to be found. The pass 
of Boroghil lies towards the east, 3650 metres above the sea. 
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which near Sarhad (3422 metre-^) leads frnni the valley of the 
\'akhan Darya to the river Varkluin, towards -’Onth-west to 
Mastudsh, and across the Darkot pass to 'S'assin, Hun/a, 
Xagar, and Gilghit. This pass can he traver'-ed m about 
half a day, snnnner and wintei' alike. Snow of anv nn- 
portance its onlv found in the pass during March ancl .April, 
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and rarely enough to prevent one from forcing a passage. 
From the pass of Boroghil to near Kalai I'aiuFli, the Hindu 
Kush forms one mighty insnrmountahle mountainous mass, 
the height of whicli e.xceeds 6000 metres, covered with 
glaciers and perpetual snow. 

Almost in front of Kalai Fandsh we have the pass of Kesh, 
or Kish, about 5100 metres above sea-level. This is a very 
difficult pass to traverse; the incline is exceeclnigly steep, 
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and the passage is in addition tilled with fragments of rock. 
According to the natives, the pass is above the line of 
perpetual snow ; yet an Indian testifies to having made his 
way through it in December, though, according to his 
account, he did so with great difficulty. Immediately west 
of the pass of Resh, facing the town of Drais, are some 
passes which lead to Chitral ; these passes are the eastern 
passage, as high as 5600 metres above sea-level, and the 
western passage as high as 6700 metres above the sea. These 
passes can only be crossed, even bv pedestrians, during a 
couple of months of the year, whilst the ascents are so steep 
that beasts of burden cannot be employed. 

From these passes to the ne.vt pass on the west, the 
pass of Ishtragh, the Hindu Kush attains some of its 
greatest heights — the mountain of Lunkho rising to 6900 
metres above the sea, and the heights of Ssad Istragh, 
immediately to the east of the pass of Istragh, thrusting 
itself 7350 metres into the heavens. The whole range is in 
these parts covered with glaciers and perpetual snow, of 
which we catch white glimpses from the valley of the 
Vakhan, and a larger vision from the village of Xamatgut, 
which commands a view right into the pass of Istragh as far 
as the point at which the immense glacier pushes down into 
the valley. 

Whilst spending September in Vakhan, we witnessed 
every day the splendid sight of the tremendous snowstorms 
that whirled and raged about these dark mountain peaks. 
The flying snow would wrap the mountains about to a 
height of some 4500 metres ; the storm would pass, lifting 
like a veil, leaving the mountains white with snow, which in 
an hour would be blotted out by the sun’s heat ; then, in 
another hour a snowstorm would leave them white again. 
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Down in the valley, where we were, it was lovely sinniner 
weather all the while ; and we enjoyed without danger 
or chill these grand and imposing spectacles of wild 
nature. 

The pass of Istragh, which leads from the valley of the 
Pandsh to Chitral, is difficult of access. The ascents from 
Vakhan are very steep, and the paths run across stonv 
river-beds filled with fragnienfs of rock. According to the 
X'akhans this pass is quite impassable in the winter ; and 
even in the summer it is necessary to ascend into the .11 ea 
ot perpetual snow, which, however, is not .lUvavs a vei v 
dangerous thing to do. It is mv experience th.it the mo- 
raines of broken rocks are much more dangerous than the 
snow and ice, for they easily give way under a man when 
he steps upon them, and, once set moving, thev start 
others, until they threaten to bury or overw helm the whole 
caravan. I judge by the evidence of natives that the snow 
in the pass of Istragh during the summer is conlined to 
a few small patches which, being sheltered from the heat 
of the sun, do not receive enough heat to melt them. The 
height of the pa.ss I estimate to be about 5300 metres above 
sea-level. 

West of the pass of Istragh, bctwt en the Arkari river and 
the valleys of Yarkhun, the highest peaks of the Hindu Kush 
spring upwards in two separate mountain giants — the 
northern peak, called Xushau, is 7460 metres high, its 
glaciers discernible from the town of Rang in Ishkashim — 
the southern peak, called Tirach-mir, reaches the great 
height of 7463 metres, and is one of the most magnificent 
and most imposing glacial formations of the world. (The 
calculations for the heights of these two splendid peaks are 
only trigonometrical measurements, and must be considered 
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as not too accurate, though they are probably pretty nearly 
correct. 

Immediately west of the Nushau glaciers is the pass of 
Nuksan, 5064 metres above sea-level, which forms the 
watershed between the tributaries of the Wardosh river and 
the tributaries of the river Arkari. Nuksan is said to be a 
pass very difficult to traverse where the road ascends above 
the line of perpetual snow. According to the natives, how- 
ever, it can be crossed during the greater part of the summer. 

West of the pass of Nuksan, the Hindu Kush again 
attains a considerable height, and is covered with a less 
isolated glacier at 6500 metres height ; but at about the 
meridian of Sebak the range becomes saddle-backed as we 
come to the Dora pass. The height of this pass has been 
given by several authorities, and with as many different 
results. It IS, however, according to all these authorities, 
very easily accessible, and from natives who had traversed 
it I learnt the same fact. I therefore presume that 4260 
metres, the lowest of the estimated heights, is the most 
correct one. Yet it is a pass that is much dreaded on 
account of raids by the rapacious Siaposh. 

The passes of Boroghil to the east, and Dora to the west, 
are the easiest and most accessible passages across the 
Hindu Kush into India. At the pass of Dora the majesty 
of the Hindu Kush is at an end, and from this point its 
imposing greatness dwindles steadily. 

THE .MOUNTAINS OF BADAKHSHAN 

From the pass of Sebak, towards the north, the Badakh- 
shan range forms the western boundary of the valley of the 
Pandsh. At the latitude of Kalai-bar-Pandsh this range 
contains the mystical alpine lake of Shiva. For political 
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reason^, this lake has to this day escaped exploration hv 
Europeans ; for it has been impossible to obtain permission 
from the Afydians to visit it, though it would scarcely cause 
an upheaval either of Asia or Europe il we had made a chart 
of It. A few kil.imetres north of the aate of Sebak the 
Btidakhshan mount, ims att.im a hei.uht of some 5000 metres. 
All tile way from the toun 01 Soiiul|en to the outlet of the 
river (iiind into the Paiidsh, the mount, ims ot IkuLikhshaii 
st,uul like an immense wall douii into the v.ilKv of tlie 
l’,mdsh, so that the liver itself .ylules alone; tlicir sides; 
and It Is onlv where the sm,ill tribnt,iiv stie.ims ilou into 
the river that the v,illev widens eiiouyh to e;ive looin tora 
tew houses with their little lields about them. 

From the neighbourhood ot Somdien to within li\e' 
kilometies north of Sh.imbetkh, the Ikidakhsh.in ranya- is 
topped with ,i sharp crest of laejoed peaks ; .md the r.inoe 
is here s.ucl to be wholly impassable owin'.; to its steepiwss, 
Xo elaciers are here seen ; but Inu'e atui there are p, itches 
of snow in tl e dark ravines of the loftiest pe.aks. 'bhe r.uij^e 
looks d.irk, forbiddina, and gloomy, the bleak monotonv 
of their huye massiveness relieved onlv liy p.atches of snow 
and the catar.icts of the small tributary streams. 

Owiiyi; to the .ifreat steepness of the incline witli which 
the mountains of Bad.ikhshan descend to (hiran, there arc 
only in a few places what might be considered tolerably 
accessible passes from this province of Gar, in to Badakhshan. 
About live kilometres north of Shambedeh is a pass.ige 
which runs alongside a small tributarv stream to the 
valley of the river Sargilan, a tributary of the Wardosh, 
and this passage is continued to Fais.abad m Badakhshan. 
Moreover a passage to tlie mystical lake of Shiva is found 
at the town of Badjan. 
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THE SOUTHERN BORDER MOUNTAINS OF PAMIR 

If we now look at the northern boundary of the upper 
Pandsh vallev, which is formed by the soutliern mountains 
of Pamir, we find that though they consist of the same 
rock as tlie Hindu Kush, they cannot compare with the 
Hindu Kush either in heiglit or majcstv or imposing 
grandeur. Real glaciers are not found upon them, though 
in their highest regions they are covered with perpetual snow. 

Ifoth tlie \’akhan mountains, which form the northern 
boundary of the valley of the Vakhan Darya, and the 
mountains of South Pamir between Pandsh and Shakhdarra, 
liave Iieavy clumsy forms with H.ittened peaks, and are in 
fact more like plateaus winch descend in terraces down to 
the river valleys to north and south. Both these ranges 
attain to a height of some fiooo metres above the sea-level. 
The mountains of southern Pamir reach their greatest 
height about the meridian of Kal.ii Pandsli ; in this place 
are higii peaks wliich trigonometrical calculations sluiwed 
to be about 7(100 metres. Towards the west they decrease 
in height, and from about 72 longitude East of Greenwich, 
to the Pandsh river they do not anywhere seem to exceed 
5000 metres above sea-level. 

From Laugarkish to Ishkashim, the southern Pamir 
range recedes northwards, and ends in a steep slope towards 
Vakhan. This slope is covered with broken slate and 
fragments of rock, which shows that the mountains consist 
chiefly of granite, gneiss, and slate. In a few places steep 
slopes of conglomerate run down into the valleys of the 
tributaries. When the last steep slope from Vakhan is 
passed, there are still some mighty terraces to pass before 
we can look down into the valley of the river Shakhdarra. 
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In Garan the mountains of southern Pamir descend steep 
and sheer to the Pandsh river like a wall, and are \eiy 
difficult of ascent in consequence. 'I he top is a plateau 

with rounded tlat 
hills of slate which 
are easv enough to 
ascend once we 
have sealed the 
wall-hke heiithts to 
the plateau. Only 
in a few places 
are easier p.iS'U^tes 
to he found over 
the mountains of 
thesoiithern Pamir 
from X'aklian to 
Shakhdai ra ; and 
these passes, whiL h 
start from Jemt- 
slnm and Ptiik,are, 
aeeordiiyu to the 

V’akhans.onlvpass- 
able by pedes- 
trians ; vet I think 
1 can safely say that pedestrians can pass across the inmm- 
faiiis from \kikhan to Shakhdarra almost everywhere. About 
half-way between Shirtar and Darshai there is a passage 
through a very narrow ravine alon;^ a small tributary stream. 
From this we went towards the north-west across a small 
snow-eovered pass to the source of the river Garm-chashma 
iJarya {The Het Spring Rivet), and so pushing alonu this 
river we reached the town of Andarab in Garan. 
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Owing to the steep incline of the mountains down to 
tlie Pandbh valley, the course of the tributary streams is 
necessarily very short. Tiiey should rather be termed 
brooks, which, with a very rapid current, rush down the 
terraces, generally through deep ravines or mountain clefts 
in their middle and lower courses. In several places, as at 
Langarkish, Zunk, Darshai, Barshar, and Garan-i-bala, 
these mountain streams form very beautiful little cataracts 
of a few hundred metres descent ; yet their body of water 
is too insignificant to form imposing cascades. 

Most of the tributary streams of the Pandsh river are 
found between Langirkish and Namatgut ; and owing to 
the large glaciers in the Hindu Kush the streams which 
come from that range are the largest. Their length, how- 
ever, rarely e.xceeds ten, and never exceeds 15 kilometres ; 
but tlieir body of water is sf) great during the early part 
of summer when the ice melts that tliey can only be 
crossed by artitici.il means. As a rule it is not the depth, 
wliich rarely in their lower course exceeds one to one and 
a quarter metres, whicli deters horsemen from crossing 
these streams, but their rapid current which, with foaming 
eddies, breaks to pieces everything that comes into the wild 
chaos of stones which fill up their beds. With the aid 
of the natives 1 had to construct innumerable little bridges 
across the Vakhan rivers in July and August 1896, in order 
to proceed with the caravan, for, strange to say, the inhabi- 
tants had not themselves performed this work for their own 
uses. Fortunately the material for the bridges was just at 
hand — some trunks of willow and poplar were placed across 
the river from boulder to boulder, and as a covering to 
these, flat pieces of slate were used, these being found in 
great quantities and sufficiently large for this purpose. 
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Acroib these rickety bridges tlie horses were then led, one 
hv one. 

On the w.iv from Klikashim to Khorok the tribut.iry 

stre.im-. of the 
P.iiuUh diniini-'h 
both in number 
and 111 ^ize. ( )nlv 
a \ery few rivers 
come down trom 
the Badakhshan 
mountains, and 
these are \'er\' 
small. The stre.ims 
from tile moim- 
tams of South 
P.imir are mere 
moiiiitam brooks, 
containing just 
suilicient w.iter to 
fertilise tlie little 
coriilields andgar- 
deils ol the moun- 
tain terraces ot 
(laran. The sole exception is the river (iarm-chashma Darva, 
the longest tributary of the Pandsh in X'.ikhan and Garan, 

.IS it also contains tlie largest body of water. I charted 
this river duiing the autumn of i.ScjS. 

The source of the Garm-chashma Darya is about 15 kilo- 
metres south-east of Andarab, amongst some pointed 
peaks in the mountains of South Pamir ; from thence the 
river runs through a deep, narrow, dark ravine which is 
almost wholly devoid of vegetation down to the village of 
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Ratsh, passes some hot fountains, and continues its course 
through a partly wooded valley to Andarab. 

The Garm-chashma Darya only receives three tributary 
streams from the imposing slope that rises to the north 
covered with juniper ; from the undulating hilly ground to 
the south it receives no less than five small streams, the 
banks of which are covered with willow, poplar, and bushes 
interlaced with honeysuckle. 

The village of Shund, situate near the banks of the river 
Garm-chashma Darya, at a height of 2566 metres above sea- 
level as measured by the hypsometer, shows the fall of 
Garm-chashma Darya from Shund to the outflow of its 
waters in the Pa^d^h to be about 200 metres in 1 1 kilo- 
metres. The hamlets, of but a few houses, are dotted 
about the mount.un slopes near the little tributaries, 
idyllically situated in the wooded ravines, where the Garans 
take great care in the growing of corn high up on the 
mountain sides. 

The kislak of Slu'di Hindarah is situated so high up on 
a terrace in the mountains north of Garm-chashma Darya 
that the village can only be seen from the top of the 
southern mountain slope. This is often the case with the 
kislaks in all the mountain valleys of Pamir, more especially 
in Garan. When making one’s way through the Pandsh 
valley, along the bank of the river, one would think that 
there was scarcely a village to be found in the region ; and 
it was not until one reached the slopes higher up that they 
came into sight — stowed away as on shelves in the moun- 
tains, one above the other along the rivers. The native 
Garans told us that many of the inhabitants live up on 
these terraces without ever descending the mountains ; 
partly, it would seem, owing to the difficulty in climbing up 


D 
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:ind down the heights, and partly ()wm;4 to their dread of 
meeting wicked people and spirits and demons outside their 
native place, winch is all the world to tlu-m. One old man 
in the town of Shund.over a hundred years of age, hatl thus 
never been outside the valley of (iarm-chashma Darya. 
Indeed, even the people who live on the principal livers, 
which from time immemorial have been the chief thorough- 
fares for all communication in these regions, often onK 
know the river to the distance of a few kilometres on either 
side of their kislak. 

-A fair riding path runs along the southern' banks of tlarm- 
chashma Dtirva to Kach tliroiigh a valley which is shut in by 
such a iKirrow nioiinttiin gate tow.irds the Pandsh valley 
that one would never dream of luuhng inhabited places in 
this place. Thence a path runs southwards across the 
mountains to X'aklian at the kislak of Diirshai. A juissage, 
very difficult of ascent, leads from I'^ach upwards almost to 
the source of the (larm-chashma D.irya, and turns to the 
north-west to tlu' Shakhdarr.i valley across some passes 
which are also veiy difticult ol ascent. 

From Kuh-i-lal m (biian a very rough [latli runs across 
the mountfiins by way of the kislak of Delak to the flarm- 
chashma Darya valley. From Kuh-i-l;il we moved in the 
autumn of 1898 towards the north-e.ist, up a verv steep and 
difficult ravine between two isolated pe;iks. The path runs 
all the way ;ilong a steep dried-up river-bed, where the 
horses are led with great difhcultv from one terrace to 
iinother. The whole place is quite devoid of trees, but it is 
covered with very high gr;iss which, during the early part of 
summer, affords good pasture for the cattle of the Gfirans 
The path turns clue west at a point which, with the aid of a 
pedometer and the angle of tlie mountain's slope, I judged 
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to be about 1500 metres above the terrace of Kuh-i-lal, or 
aboin 4000 metres above sea-level. Here we arrived at a 
small uninhabited town with houses built of piled-up stones, 
and with flat roofs made of large pieces of slate. Each 
house consisted of various little rooms with fireplaces ; and 
in the middle of the town was a square, fenced in by high 
stone walls, which formed a fold for the cattle. This was a 
so-called Ailak, or summer village, where the Garans stay 
with their cattle during the time when the pastures are at 
their best, when they, like the people in Norway, take the 
cattle to the mountain pastures. 

North of this Ailak we passed a small mountain stream 
which, all the year through, conveys water to the Pandsh, 
and so along a path which has been worn by the native-^ 
using this route. This path winds west and south of some 
isolated peaks and the plateau-like grass-covered mountain 
terrace, and is continued in steep windings through the 
town of Delak and along the idyllic ravine overgrown with 
thicket through which runs the tributary stream of Sijaw, 
down to the valley of Garm-chashma Darya. From the 
terrace there is a comparatively wide view towards the west 
across the Pandsh valley to the mountains on the Afghan 
side. 

The mountains impress us in this region, as is generally 
the case in Pamir, by their imposing massiveness and heavy 
form, not by the height of their peaks and their sharp 
outline. Their character is that of gigantic terraced colossi, 
whereon the small villages are placed as on shelves, one 
above the other. 

Besides the noteworthy fact that a rather considerable 
wood of tall willow's and poplars, a rare sight in the Pamirs, 
is found in the valley round the middle course of Gann- 
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chashma DarVc"!, tlie v;illey (Offers ancjthcr feature worthy of 
note — hot «ey^er^. 

The hot «eysers, situate about 330 metres west of the 
kislak of Shund, on the northern bank of the river ('larin- 
chashina Darva, are a sanetuarv to the Claraii'. The geysers 
are called Garm-chashma {Hot Sf^niio), ,ind their craters 
are situated alonit a sliarp rocky ridrje in a west and east 
direction, whilst the ranine wlncli borders the vallev, to the 
north of which this qeyser-voinitin,!^ l ockv ndee is a 'pur, 
runs West 35 Xortli. 

The geysers are in a line of ten iaia^c craters, anil 
numbers of smaller ones. In most of them the water onlv 
bubbles up just above the openinj^, but several of the 
western ones tliiyq up fountains, of which one at the top of 
the ridge shoots up a hot jet of water to a height of twelve 
centimetres, and another one, lower down the ridge, spurted 
out a jet of tliirty centimetres liorizontallv from the rock. 
They all contain yellowish green sulphurous wider. This 
water, on being tested in sample, showed that it contained 
the salts lithium, natrium, c.iliiim, calcium, and /inc. 
From tile whole of this mountain ridge a vapour arises with 
a strong sulphurous stench ; indeed, the ridge seems to be 
a deposit of the springs ; on both sides of the crater-line, 
natural basins of deposits from the geysers have formed, 
the layers being built up round each other like a wasps’ 
nest. These deposits are of limes mixed with sulphur. A 
few of the geysers had a crater of eight centimetres in 
diameter; and out of these openings issued small white 
balls, some of the size of little peas, but mostlv quite tiny — 
these pea-stones were of a lime substance which forms in 
the eddy owing to the upward pressure of the hot water. 
The springs are situated about twenty-live metres above thi- 
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river Garm-chashma Darya, at a height of 2590 metres above 


sea-level. About 250 metres above these springs, on the 
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northern slope of the valley itself, are several deposits of the 
same kind, which shows that in the past there wcie hot 
springs here also. (Temperature at the spring and in basins, 
see illustrations.) 
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On a terract; of the rock below the place at which the 
eastern uppermost fiaintain i-^sue-i, a Miiall vard ha-> been 
fenced about with a wooden palin” ; this vard liicIo'C'' a 
number of little fountains, which bubble out of small holes 
only laree enough to allow the passage of an ordinarv lead 
pencil. This is the sanctuarv of the natives, as is indicated 
by a small primitive altar beside the uppi rinost toiintaiii, 
which pours douii on the fenccd-in square. I'lie altar 
consists only of some natural little caves in the rock beside 
the source — on shelves in these caves are pi. iced a small 
copper lamp, a small earthenware l.iinp, .ind a round black 
stone ; above the altar is a white lianner on a st.iff, and on 
the top of the staff is a hand with distended iinuers, made of 
sheet iron — this liand has certainly, as will be s)iown Liter 
on, a symbolic siymlicMrce, as it is often found caived m 
rocks and stones in \'akhan. It was also found on .1 stone 
with inscriptions, which the e.vpedition brouj^ht home to the 
National .Museum at Copenha, 14011. 

The e.u'thenw.ire lamp resembles the chiraks ordmarilv 
used in 'rurkestan ; the copper iamii, on the contrarv, 
consists of a small howl resting on a copper st.md about 
20 centimetres hiuh, witii twisted arms. \Ve shall have 
cause to consider similar lamps from the sanctuarv in 
Vakh.m later on. 

In the yard in front of the altar the natives say then- 
prayers -kneeling down before the lamps, which are lit on 
special occasions, they cover their faces with their hands. 

It is the scene of j^reat religious festivals, when cattle are 
killed on the rock, and the rich people divide the me.it 
among their poorer neighbours. 

The natives bathe in the sulphurous hot water in the 
basins which, according to their tradition, heals all ailments. 
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During our stay, naked children lav in the basins, splashing 
about in the water which was at a temperature of 42 Centi- 
grade ; and from the neighbouring valleys pilgrimages are 
made to the holy place. Red, grey, and green algie grow 
round the spurs from the sides of the rocks, and with the 
sulphur-laden watery vapours lend a strangely fantastic look 
to the place. The grey alga- grew in hot water of 39 Centi- 
grade ; the red algm in water of a somewhat lower tempera- 
ture ; and the green ones in water of a still lower warmth. 

The passages m Vakhan and Garan are very much in the 
state in which Nature made them — e.vcept that the paths 
during the course of time have been trodden down b\ man 
and beast where the substratum does not consist of hard 
granite. From Langarkish to Khorok both banks of the 
river are passable for travellers ; indeed, the paths chiefly 
run alongside the Pandsh iiver. On tlie southern and 
western banks of tlic river a U.lerably good bridle-path is 
found from Kalai Pandsh to Kalai-bar-Pandsh. During the 
reign of .Abdurrahman Khan this road has been greatly 
improved - at the most difficult ascents ramps were made, 
bridges were built across the tributaries of the P.uulsh, and 
though primitive they are of great importance for traffic. 
On the slopes the paths were cut into or dug out of the 
mountain sides ; and in many places the rocks and slate 
which had rolled down from the mountain ridges were 
cleared awav. On the northern and eastern banks of the 
Pandsh, however, nothing whatever was done. When, in 
i8q6, 1 passed the Russian garrison at the Pamirski post at 
Murghab on my way to Vakhan, the commander of the 
garrison imparted to me the disheartening news that I should 
only be able to move along the Pandsh on its southern 
bank; and as I had no permission to do so, and could 
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obtain none — indeed, I wa^, even watched by Atyh.ni 
mounted patroR all ai()n<; the niarcli to hinder my cros^inL; 
the Pand>h — the Ru^^^ian commandant was very ne,irl\ 
correct in his aloomv torec.ist, fc)r it was only \uth yieat 
dit'ticultv that I passed tiiroiiyii (laran in the niontli oi 


- 
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August, witii i^i'eat ioss in beasts of burden and almost hv 
crawlin;,' on all fours. 

The difficulties of the traveller in Vakhan and Chuan are 
j^ueatly dependent on the seasons. Diiriii't the melting of 
the snows, which be;4ins in May, all the rivers are consider- 
ably swollen, and the threat depth of the Pandsh in 
hood lasts until the end of Auj^ust. At this season the 
difficulties bej^in — about three kilometres west of Zuiik we 
had to clamber over a small promontory which runs down 
almost to the river. From September to March the banks 
of the river are passable, so that this pass is .noided. 
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Thence there is at all seasons a yood bridle-path almost to 
Ptuk. From Ptuk to Shirtar, where the Pandsh in hii^h 
flood and <^reat volume of water widens out into a lake 
and overflows the whole valley, one must clamber painfully 
and toilsomely across one mountain spur after another — 
whereas, at low water, one can ride across the tracts of 
drift-sand deposited by the river. 

From Shirtar to the cataracts west of Si-khanah, the path 
again winds up and down. The spurs of the mountains 
often come right down to the river, leaving no room for 
banks, so that one must now ascend some thousand metres 
to get over its ridge, now descend again across some small 
tributary stream. It is only at the mouths of the tributary 
streams, where tliere is room for cultivated fields, that one 
can ride for a few hundred metres on level ground. 

From Si-khanah to Nut the passage is very accessible, and 
runs, partly across tilled fields, partly across sandy tracts, 
south-east of Rang. Only north-east of Rang there are a 
few passes to traverse. From Nut to Khorok the path runs 
the whole way close beside the steep mountain slope, high 
up or low down, just as it has pleased Xature to make the 
terraces broad enough for the caravan to pass them or not. 
From Nut to Somdjen one can move along the banks of the 
river at low water, from September to .April ; but for the 
rest of the year the valley is made impassable by the Pandsh 
dividing itself into a great number of arms winding through 
low thick copse on the banks. 

From Somdjen to Barshar the path winds up and down the 
mountain slopes through a maze of huge fallen fragments of 
rock, amongst which it is difficult to pick one’s way, and diffi- 
cult to push on, as the space between the enormous blocks of 
granite is often so narrow that it is a pinch to pass through. 
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The burden-, have every now and ;i4aiii to lie removed 
from the animals ; and botli ba<;u;aae and animal have 
almost to be earned -.tep bv ste[i. Thc'-e mazes culminate 
at the cataracts south of Ifar^har, where enormous fragments 
of rock, both from the east and west, h.ive been hurled down 
into the vallev, almost barring it. Xorth ol Khosedeii the 
path rims alom; the sides of enormous fallen masses of 
slate, which, bema wifhout anv bintlinr; mateiial to cement 
it, lies so loose that the path contiiniallv slides downwards 
as one passes alone,’ it. 

The roughest part of the journev along the I’.indsh is 
from Shambedeh, a small terrace co\ered with wilhwv, 
poplar and apricot trees, to Mishiis. Here Xatiiri' sei lus 
.ilmt'st to have gone out of her wav to .icciimnlate every 
possible form of hindnmee for the waylarer. The pass.ige 
iiere in CJaran is along steep paths sc.ircely half a fi'ot 
broad, .dong the liorder of precijiices that go sheer down 
into the fo.immg river th.it roars several hundred y.irds 
below. Often there is no other path than the toothold 
that one may get in the small roughnesses of the steec) 
precipice of gneiss. 'I'he difficulties ciilmin.ite in three 
places between Shambedeh and ICuh-i-Ial (/'//(■ h’uhv 
Moniiluin) ; and I have named these places the Devil's 
passes, numbers one, two, and three. Here horses, 
donkeys, and baggage had to be hoisted with ropes from 
one terrace to another, in order to get across the -harp 
ridges which run from the Southern Pamirs towards the 
valley of Garan, their western ends falling sheer, like the 
gable of a house, down to the Pandsii. 

In September, October, and Xovember, these passages 
may be avoided, since the depth of w.iter in the P.mdsh at 
this time of year is generally so slight that, riding with great 
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caution, the horses can wade along its edge. During 
winter, however, the snow-drifts, of which I will speak 
later on, hinder such a journey ; and during the spring this 
tract is made impassable owing to snow-slips, avalanches, 
and the hurling down of rocks. 

In August 1896 I passed this tract by way of the Devil's 
passes ; in October 1898 I passed it along the river ; and in 
March 1899 I took the route along the frozen edges of the 
Pandsh. 

From Kuh-i-lal to somewhat north of Andarab the road 
again consists of zig-zag paths winding up and down the 
slopes. 

F'rom Andarab to Badjan the river bank can only be used 
during autumn ; and then only by pedestrians. Beasts of 
burden and saddle-horses have to be sent across the 
mountains, where there is a pass at a distance of about four 
kilometres in a straight line east of the river, through which, 
during the summer, Badjan can be reached in about eighteen 
hours ; but the road is very bad. The road to this pass, 
which 1 went through during the summer of 1896, runs due 
east along a tributary stream which flows into the Pandsh 
about three kilometres north of Andarab. The stream runs 
through a very narrow picturesque ravine covered with 
willows, poplars, crab-trees, wild pear-trees, and shrubs 
interwoven with clematis and honeysuckle. On some of 
the terraces, where the water oozed down from the river, 
we rode through a wood of umbelliferous plants the height 
of a man, which was the haunt of great numbers of 
mountain fowl. The ascent is very steep and dangerous 
for beasts of burden up to 3000 metres above sea-level ; 
and the horseman has to lead his horse by the rein from 
one terrace to another. At a height somewhat above 
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3000 metres, the growth of trees almost stops, and here and 
there on the slopes we find a sporadic growth of juniper. 
The little groves -of these trees are generally the haunt of 
the small mountain panther, which is very common here. 
This animal has, all the year round, a very thick fur, almost 
snow-white with dark spots, and a remarkably long tail. 
Bv very complicated paths that wind amongst a number 
of rounded hilks, partly covered with grass and partly with 
a strange coarse vegetation, through a chaos of slate, over 
which it IS very difficult to find one’s way, we pass at last 
above the tree-limit to the top of the pass some 3771 metres 
above sea-level. 

The descent to the north is for a short distance very 
dangerous, across heaps of loose slate and rocks, through 
which the tributary streams force their way towards the 
north. 

Thence inhabited places are soon reached by going down 
through sandy heaths with a poor vegetation and willows. 
Around these inhabited places, where water is plentiful, a 
lu.xuriant vegetation is found upon the small terraces where 
the Tajiks grow corn and fruit round their flat-roofed 
clay huts. The soil is fertile all over the mountain and, 
with a plentiful supply of water, it produces a rich vegeta- 
tion. 

On the northern side of the pass the road runs for the 
most part along the little river which flows into the Pandsh 
at the town of Badjan. At the lower part of this river, 
which runs through a cleft in the granite only about ten 
metres broad and several hundred metres deep, the path 
passes along narrow terraces beside a dangerous abyss, at 
the bottom of which roars the river. The path winds in 
snake-like coils along the rocky walls, the curves being often 
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so abrupt that the little Kirghiz horse must bend his body 
to be able to stand on all-fours upon the path. 

The whole valley or cleft seems to be blasted by the 
frost ; it looks as if it had been cut by one mighty blow of 
an axe into the solid granite rock ; it is exceedingly wild, 
romantic, and imposing. The sun only reaches down into 
this narrow cleft for about an liour in the day, and conse- 
quently the cold is very severe. Icy cold drops of water drip 
down from the rocks on to the traveller's head, and long 
icicles which hang round about on the gloomy rocks, which 
have been torn into curious shapes and figures, give this 
cleft a very mystical and diabolical character. 

In September and October this pass can be avoided, and 
one can go along the Pandsh from Anda'rab to Badjan ; 
but only pedestrians can move this way. Beasts of burden, 
all the year round, have to go through the pass, if one is not 
fortunate enough to pass the place at a period during 
winter when the river is frozen and there is not too much 
snow, when one can ride on the frozen river. However, 
owing to its rapid current, this proceeding is at the best 
always one of considerable risk. 

The Pandsh valley is here so narrow that the river can 
just wind through it. From the steep mountain slopes 
enormous quantities of great blocks of gneiss have rolled 
down into the valley — these blocks have partly filled up the 
river bed, and they have made the narrow b.inks almost 
impassable, so that, all the way, one must crawl or jump 
from one block to another. A little way south of the town 
of Barchadeh the Pandsh runs through a narrow granite 
gateway ; up the walls of this narrow passage one may 
climb, on foot, though with considerable risk, by getting 
a foothold in the roughnesses of the rocky cliff, and 
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gripping with tlic hancK .i> though climbing a ladder — i 
false step and a fall would send the bliiiulerer ilowi into 
the turbulent stream whicli with swu'ling edthes and roai 
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a short horizontal passtige is gone through bv crawling 
on all-fours, when one comes out upon a ledge of the 
rock above the waterfall with room enough for a couple 
of men to stand. Thence, by setting our feet carefully 
in the roughnesses of the wall-hke surface, and bv spread- 
ing out the lingers so as to cling to the lock as if bv 


suction, we crept on towards the north along the river till 
we reached a bridle-path a little south of iMisluis. Hence 
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tlie horses and beasts of burden had to be taken further 
in towards the mountains, where with 'great caution it was 
possible to lead them across. 

To give some idea of the difficulties met with on our 
march through the Pandsh valley, in October 1898 it took 
us three hours in some places to move thirty paces in a 
northern direction, and this in spite of the fact that we 
employed as many men as can be employed in such 
places. 

At the town of Mishus the vallev widens out and gives 
room for a small kislak, with corn-fields and fruit trees — 
apple, apricot, mulberry, peach, and walnut — water being 
plentiful. North of Mishus the valley again narrows into 
a dark ravine until it reaches Khorok, where it widens out 
considerably, the mountains, more particularly the Badak- 
shan range, receding further towards the, west. 

Here a somewhat broader valley is formed by the junc- 
tion of the waters of the Guild and Pandsh, giving ground 
for the chief town of the province of Shugnan. Khorok 
consists of two villages — Bar-Khorok (Upper Khorok) and 
Zir-Khorok (Lower Khorok) — situated along the Gund, 
which is here about fifty to eighty metres broad. They 
stretch along the Gund from where the Shakhdarra joins the 
Gund up to the Pandsh. This vallev is only comparatively 
broad. The promontories to the north and south of Khorok 
reach a height of 2919 metres and 3552 metres above sea- 
level as calculated by us, and on December 21, 1898, these 
promontories prevented half of the sun's heat from reaching 
into the valley. It required little imagination to tell us how 
much worse the still deeper and narrower valleys of Garan 
would be situated as to light and warmth. 

As regards the passage in winter-time through Garan and 
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Wikhan, tlicre is tliiji ciirimi^ l.ict, tli.it whiNt (i.ii.m 
covered with l.ir^c nia^.-cs dl -^now tnnn inul-Xi i \ l inlu-r 
till far intii April, the --now doc-^ not n niaiii tluimi, 

the winter frimi Itar^har thr()iiL;h Ishk.ishiin .iiul \',ikh.m 
niit even aloiir; Pamir D.iry.i ii.yht np in the p.i" I't Kli.ir- 
ejO'ih ' I'hc lldii- Piiss). At P.iinir |).ir\a, ySoo im tre' , i 1 hi\ e 
^.e.i-level, the Ivir^hi/ from ^',^'.hllklll uniter uitli their 
nomadic eamp>, the i.ittle beinr; out ,ill wiiitei tiwliii:^ on 
the drv a|,(.^',. In X’.ikhan aNo the e.ittle .ire I’lit .ilmo't 
all winter when it i-i not too eohl ; while in (hii.in tlu y li.i\e 
to he kept in liyre-^, or would peri.-h in the '•iiou. 

1 take this strange f.ict to In- due to the 1011^1. iiil 'lioiir; 
westerlv wind that Mows in X'.ikh.in, t.illed h_\ the pi opie oi 
Pamir the “ X'.ikhan Wind." In (l.ii.in it 1^ 'o c.iiin 
duiiiiLfthe winter th.it tiie direction of the wind i.in oiilv 
he found hv the ai(,l ol a c.uidle liame ; .mil in 'luimiei this 
calm is only interrupted hy tlie ascciiduiL; .iiid di'Cindiiio 
mormn 4 and evening hrec/cs, orl)\ loc.d .i^Usts. In \',ikh.ui, 
on the other h.uid, ,i stioiio west uind hlows \e,u in ,uul 
ye.ir out. This western u iiid is ty[iic.d ot the whole o| the 
R.istern P.umr ; duruiit ll'c summer it sui-eps the diist ,md 
s.uid through the \.illey, during; the winter it ile.irs .iw.tv 
the .snow. 

In the narrow valley of (lar.ui, which lies athu ,u t this, the 
chief direction of the wind, the snow drifts toytether in 
such enormous masses that the passage alono the P.uulsh is 
often impossible during the winter, and the ii.irrow side- 
valleys, with their deep ravines, are always h.irred at this 
time. In Vakhan, on the contrary, the west wind hlows 
freely through the mount.iin gate at Sehak and Ishkashim all 
through the Pandsh valley. In M.irch iiXpiS we rode 
through \'akhan, and often met with such snow-storms 
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tliat \vc could scarcely see the heads of our horses, but the 
snow departed on the wind and left the ground quite bare. 

Whilst avalanches and snow-slips are ver\’ dangerous m 
(iar.in, particularly in April, and especially in the nariow 
side-vallcvs, this danger is unknown in Vakhan. The 
danger, however, of falling rocks is everywhere very great 
— the boulders becoming loosened by the water during 
spring-time — and many of the natives perish in this way. 

The making of roads has been left to Xature by the 
people, and the manner of crossing rivers is as primitive — 
boats are unknown, and could only be employed in very 
few places owing to the rush of the stream. Between 
Ptuk and .Shirtar in Vakhan, and at Somdien in Ishkashim, 
bo.its might he used for the crossing. In \’akhan only two 
bridges were found across the Pandsh, and none in Garan ; 
indeed, no bridges are made across the , Pandsh the whole 
way northwards to Kalai Klunib in Darvas. The bridges in 
\'akhan are near the towns of Drais and Xamatgut, and are 
s() rickety that they can only be crossed at the peril of one's 
life. 'I’wo long trunks of trees ;ire placed from each bank 
between bridge-heads formed of trunks of trees made secure 
in piled-up heaps of stones — in the middle of the river these 
trunks are bound together with osier-bands, so that the whole 
structure resembles a safety net for high-trapeze athletes, 
and on top of this hurdle-work flat pieces of slate are 
placed. A man and a horse can pass over such a bridge at 
the same time, if the horse’s rein is so long that man and 
beast are not on the middle part of the bridge at the same 
time. Across such-like bridges I passed the Surkliab with 
my caravan in Karategin in i8()f). 

.\cross the smaller rivers the natives make bridges in the 
following simple way ; they bend a tree, or the branches of 
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a tree, across the stream whiKt tlie people on the uppu'iiL 
bank fasten it with o-iier-bands, then they can crau I ai.il 
climb like monkeV', from bank tn bank, with a 'inall buitlen 
on the back. 

The chief me.ins ot w.iter tiaiii'-port employed bv tin- 
peojile 1-', howevei', the aiz/'Siir — the native-, .ire ino't -kilfiil 
m the handhno I'f thi^ ncketv cratl, .mil accident-- aie mo-i 
r.ire. It i-- the me.m^ al-.o th.il the hhiropean ti.iveller mu--; 
emplov when he c.innot ride throuLih the ciiiiiid. I'he 

word a///'.,// , .iKo called bv it^ 'rniki-.h ii.inieot i' 

of Ir.inian orirtin, me.inmc; “ ferrv ’ ; .ind the place uhencc 
the ferry ^tart-. i> aUo called ov 'I'he 

i-. made of the entire hide of an anini.il, the skin ot .i uo.J 
or woh b.eina preferred. It is t.iniud ipiite smooth, the 
holes .at the hetitl ,ind three oi the le^s .ire tied t.iut, while 
in the fourth lec; is [ilaced .i woodi-n tap with a wooden 
stopple. Through tin- t.ip the skin is blown lull bv the 
natne, who seizes the t.ip with his htt h.ind, .ind with his 
left elbow presses the distended hide I lose up to his ehesi. 
lie now throws hmiself into the stre.iiu, and, whilst the hide 
keeps him .ibove w.iter, lu-, witli Ins lens .mil riaht arm, 
works sl.iiitwise across the river. .\ ui e.it deal of pr.ictice 
is necess.iry to gain facility with the especiallv to 

acquire the habit of keeping the ,a///'s(/r steady with the 
left arm whilst the tap and hand are kept above water. The 
a///’.ur is of course apt to rise above the water, and if this 
happens it is very difficult to get it below the surface again 
in a swift current. Where there are not too nianv rocks 
and the stream is not too rapid, the natives will often go 
long distances in this way. Thus in the summer of i.Spt) 

I s.iw half a dozen natives, one behind the other, coming 
down the river Shakdarra to Khorok, on the river (iund. 
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on their ,itiips^iis. They had strapped their smaiJ bundles 
of clothes across the nape of their necks so as to keep 
out of reach of the water. At first glance 1 took them 
for a flock of water- 


fowl, but fortu- 
nately, I looked a 


second time, and i 
thus an ugly acci- j' 
dent was avoided. ! 


len women 



and children, bag- 
gage, slieec), goats, 
or donkeys are to 
be taken across the 
ri\’ers,a small fei'ry 
is made of several 
,gn/>.snrs, on to 
which are lashed 
brandies and 
skins. A ferrv 



made of si\- p///,. i 1 

.'(//swill carry three ^ 

men besides some i mars i.v tiii; kim.k r.'NDMi xr.AR Tiir 


It 


1 ii,i..u:t; or mi-ik s 


steered by two naked natives who, holding the ferry with 

then- hands and swimming with their legs, steer it through 
the eddies. 


The crossing is made where the l iver bends, so that the 
current runs slantwise from one bank to the other ; and the 
task of the swimmers is to prevent the terry from turning 
round m the whirlpool. Large animals like Jiorses are 
made to swim the rivers— they are diiven into tJie stream in 
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a place where it curve-’, and the cui rent then can le^ tie in 
■'O tar toward-’ the ( ijipiwite bank that I lu_ v i an ,:^ai n a 1 1 h .i 
there; thev are then t nticed a-lmie h\' coa\in 4 1. 1 u ' ■ >1 
"Mo, niM, mn." ()t cour--e it liappem now aial aca'i 
that a hoi-e take-, a u ronr; direction in the cuirent and n 
carried awav bv it down -’tri-ain, luit qiiieiailv the iitil 
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intelligent hor-’Cs perform Mich a cro'.-’in;; in the nio-’t neat 
and deft way. 

Tile frequency of tlie depo-’it’’ of sulphur and the yiaat 
number of hot springs seem to indicate tiiat the tei ritorv 
round the Pandsh is volcanic. Earthquakes are verv 
frequent evervwhere in the vallevs of Pamir, and on the 
way from the Hindu Kush to Karateyin in i,X(),Sand 

iSiyi we experienced some r.ither violent shocks which, 
ainonc;st othei' ihmos^ caused the collapse of a mosque in 
Karateqin and ot an old castle in Iku\as Durinq on: 
w inter stav in Kho'-ok, on the river (hind, our house w.is 
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now and ag<iin shaken by earthquakes to a most disagree- 
able extent. 

It is of course impossible to determine whether these 
earthquakes are connected with volcanic workings or 
wliether they are the result of collapses in the inner hollows 
of the mountains, especially as our knowledge of these 
things is still so very limited. It ahvavs seemed to me that 
the direction of these earthquakes was north and south. 

Hot springs, which are found evervwhere in Pamir in great 
numbers, are used by the Kirghiz as well as by the in- 
habitants of the valleys of Pamir for bathing and as a 
remedy against diseases ; they are at the same time regarded 
as a kind of sanctuary. We found such springs in the 
Pandsh valley on the mountain slope about one kilometre 
north of Zuiik, and near the kislak of Sirgyn, and about 
three kilometres south of the kislak of Barshar, besides the 
before-mentioned geysers at the kislak of Shund by the 
river Gann-chashma Darya. 

The .‘'■/'/'//ig III Ziiiik is situated at a height of 2969 metres 
above sea-level. It runs into a basin dug out by the natives 
and covered in bv a house, in which basin they bathed. 
The water in the basin was at a temperature of 44.5 Centi- 
grade ; but as cold water trickled into the basin from the 
mountain slope, the temperature of the spring itself must 
have been a good deal higher than this. In the house was 
a strong^sulphurous smell, and the colour of the water of 
the brooks was of yellow ochre, as they flowed round the 
house and down the slopes amongst the tufts of grass 
that were here and there covered with layers of salt. A 
sample of the water which we took with us showed that 
it contained salts of lithunn, natrium, calium, calcium, and 


magmum. 
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77/t' \\ Inch i-.^uc-' slow ly out (if the Idiit 

of tlic slope south of the village, had in it-^ crater a t(. inpera- 
ture of i2.5 Centigrade; and tlie test of a sample, brought 
home from it, showed th.at it cont.iined s.ilt', .unong't which 
were carbonates of lithium, natrium, c. ilium, c.dcium and 
magnuun. 

77 /t’ spniiil south ol l>in-~hiir issued from the foot of the 
moiiuiain slope in much the same manner .is at Siig\n, 
2(150 metres alrove sea-level, uitli a slight piassure it h.id .1 
temperature of 50.4 Centigrade in the cr.iter, and the watei' 
sample showed that it contained salts ol lithium, natrium . 
calium, c.dcium, and m.igiiiiuu. 

Nothing certain can he s.iid .is to the metals .md 
precious stones to be found 111 the mountains. I’n- 
sumabh’ metals ,ire found in the iiiountaiiis imind the 
P.mdsh valley as m the rest of P.imir, where .gold, 
copper, iron, and zme liave bi'cn seaii lure and then'; 
but as tile liiidiiig of these niet.ils h.is onlv been acei- 
deiital, and 110 system. itic e'.\.unm;ition h.is ever been 
m.ide, it cannot, of course, be known if the mount. nils 
are rich m metals or not. I myself h.ive found tr.ices ol 
gold 111 the river s.md. 'I'lie other inet.ds were found .iiid 
shown to me by Lieuteii.int-Colonel Zaitzef, the present 
chief of tile district atOsIi m Ferghana, who is verv well 
acquainted with North Pamir. 

Of precious stones, gre.it numbers of garnets are found 111 
the slate on all the mountain slopes in Wiklian, Ishkaslnm, 
and Garan. 

Ne.ir the kislak of Kuh-i-l.il 111 (laraii are some c.ives 111 
the rocks where the natives have tried to dig out spinel. 
They told me that in lormer tunes pieces had been 
found of the size of a hen’s egg, but the mines were no 
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longer worked. The c.^ves and the slopes round about 
them were full of little bits of thi-. mineral, of which we 
brought home specimens which were examined in Copen- 
hagen. In the caves we found thin veins of spinel amongst 
other kinds of stones. 



CHAPTER II 

Th<‘ cliin.iti' oi tin’ L'ppti I’.iiuKh \.TlI(y 

Ir will lie I'Ceii that the dimate ol tiie I'ppei I’.uiil'h \alk'\ 
vanes cotisideiMblv ni the (hlK'ieiit parl^ ol the \ alle\', as is 
the c.i'^e in .ill niountam rei^ions. 'I'he L;re,itei i>r le" lu'iaht, 
the directinn, the breadth, the altitude nf the sui I'Diindui^ 
heights, the water supply, .ill these thniLts .ire nl iinpnrt.inee 
in the ni.itter ot eliinate, .ind c.iiisi- strany;el\- \anoiis enn- 
(htions (;t atmnsphere in the \alley Imm L.iie^.irkish tn 
Khnnik, si tinted ,it .ibuiit 37 I.it. N'orth, and v.irviiiL; in .iltitude 
from } 02 () metres f Lan^arkisli) to ^027 nieties (Khoiok). 

'rile elimate inav be ch.ir.ielei ised as div, bemi; indeed 
rainless, with .1 very ereat dilleiaiue between the siimnier 
and the winter temper. itiire, and with sudden rold eh.inpe 
from the day to the niwht, the mount. lin winds ri'iipe .ind 
falhiiu during the day, often becoming; strong .rfales .nul 
even hurricanes about two or three hours .ifter the sun 
reaches its height, the valley and bare mountain being then 
at their fullest heat. 

The Vakhan valley, running east and west, is bathed in 
sunlight from shortly after sunrise to its very bottom and 
on both Its mountain slopes ; whilst into the n.irrow deep 
valleys of (faran die sun does not reach down until two or 
tiiree hours later. 
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The deep, narrow side-ravines, caused by the bursting of 
the rock through the freezing of the water that percolates 
through it from the mountain snow, are often so cold that 
during the summer icicles hang down from near the base 
of the mountain sides, the sun only reaching down into 
these ravines for about an hour in the day. 

The earth being the chief source of heat to the atmo- 
>phere above it by yielding to the air the warmth it receives 
from the sun, the different play of the sun’s light on the 
valleys causes intricate atmospheric conditions, as the sun 
now blazes into a ravine with all its warmth, now hides 
behind a mountain peak, now bathes one slope of the valley 
whilst the other is in deep shade. Not only the warmth of 
the air but tiie wind is influenced thereby. There are 
sudden whirlwinds which whirl up dust and sand high into 
the air ; and as strange are the sudden gusts of wind which 
sweep down into the heated broad valleys from more highly 
situated valleys into which the sun cannot reach or reach 
but little. 

Thus, whilst some parts of the valley of Vakhan, watered 
bv tributaries, have the most wonderful climate and a rich 
vegetation, other parts of the valley are continually exposed 
to the west wind, which always blows in these regions 
through the summer, whirling great dust-storms from the 
sand-dunes of the Pandsh, and through the winter blowing 
nipping, cold, and dry. It is only where the mountains and 
their spurs form natural screens against this wind that the 
vegetation and agriculture become of any importance. 

Whilst the chief valley of the Vakhan is all the year round 
under the infliction of this strong west wind, just the reverse 
IS the case in Garan, where calm generally prevails. 

Very typical of Garan and the narrow parts of Vakhan is 
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the sli^^ht a^ccndini^ v.illcv-wiml winch s[irin,L;-' up durm;^ 
tile forenoon recrnlarlv, a', in X’akhan, about nine or ten 
o'clock, turd caused hv the a-iceiulinc; of the In ated .ur ot 
the vallev. Another typical fe.Uure i t tin-' re,L;;on i-- the 
“mountain wind,’’ which often sweeps down from the 
mountain crests a^ '^oon a-, the siin p:is^e> behind the peak^ 
with the blmitermi; oiithur'-t of a ■>torm and with hiiiricane 
violence, e-'pccially m the narrow v.illev oi (Puan. I'he 
tirrival of the>e winds can he foretold with pt itect evactne". 
The evenim; wind arrives a few miniitc' .iftei the sun has 
sunk behind the mountains ; and the mornmi; w md follow' 
close on the wariimin of the slopes .uid bottoms ot the 
valleys bv the sun. 

The wind is very sli,i;lit m (i.ii.m, i .\cetit for ihc'C 
“ mountain winds, ’’ which onlv last .ibont an hour, and a 
stronger wind which always spiano,, op ;i honis after the 
sun has l e.iched it' hei^^lit in the heavens, pi obablv owin,, 
to the difference between the heat of the\;illevol ('iiran 
.and Its nei,L;hbourin}4 v.illeys, \\ Inch is then at its euMtest. 
In the winter especi.dly it is olteii so c.ilm that the (inaction 
of the wind c.in only be found bv the aid of the ll.iine ot a 
candle. 

The c.ilm weather m (J.iran ctuises the he, it to be felt 
more oppressively here than in Vaklian ; vet it also cau'c-s 
the cold erf winter to be more severe. The cold air sinks 
down into the narrow valley and lies there, whilst the 
exchange of air in V.ikhan causes a rise of temjseratiire. 

\\ ithout a comparison of exact temperatures, liowevei , this 
f.ict would not strike the traveller, for the cold dunne; the 
winter is felt far more m wind-swept Vtikhan than in c.alm 
Garan, in spite of the hij^her teniperatnre in Wikhan, owing 
to the const.int bitter winds. We liave seen that whilst the 
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valley of Garan is buried deep in snow all the winter, the 
wind fiercely sweeps it out of V'akhan and Ishkashim, 
though these places are on higher ground, so that no snow 
lies here in the winter j indeed, in winter-time, whilst in 
the Garan valley there is often all through the night and 
until noonday an opaque frost and mist of hoar-frost hanging 
along the ground, it is alwavs clear in Vakhan. Snow- 
storms rage all the year round in all the vallevs ; but in 
Vakhan the snow-flakes are onlv seen in the air, they dis- 
appear with the wind almost as quickly as they come. 

The nights are always calm and clear, and, as a con- 
sequence of the strong radiation, comparatively cold ; yet 
the radiation is somewhat lessened by the evaporation of 
the rivers and numberless water-channels, as well as by the 
vegetation, so that the transition of temperature from day 
to night is not so sudden as in High Pamir. 

The day temperature is greatly augmented by the radiated 
warmth from the naked rocks which become so heated by 
the sun that one cannot touch them without burning one’s 
hands. The temperature of the surface of the earth itself 
in the tilled valley was, as a rule, in August fi'om 35' to 45 
Centigrade. The sudden changes of temperature from day 
to night causes stones and rocks to burst, and grinds the 
loose masses of slate into dust ; this, together with the level- 
ling and disintegrating action caused by frost and water 
during snow-melting time, and by the avalanches that fall 
in spring, may possibly in the course of time cause the 
entire destruction of. these valleys — tilling them up partly 
with the masses of falling rock and partly with the deposits 
thrown down by the turbulent mountain streams that are 
constantly raising the level of the valley bottoms. 

In the Upper Pandsh valley the snow generally melts in 
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April and .Mav. At the end nt Mav and iii liiiie the valie\ 
become^ ereen evervwheiv ; and the ''Hininer la-.t-' till the 
first dav-^ cit September, wlieii tlie temperature ulteii i i^e^ 
to a 'Uttocatine heat. In |nlvand .-ViiLin-'t a trinpeiatuie 
of 30 to 40 L'entirtrade i' ijiiite eommon. Therelatne 
hiimiditv and tlie qiiantilv of cloud. ne much qre.ilei th.ui 
in Hia|i P.imii. Tlie lumnditv w ^ener.ill v between jo ,ind 
30 per Cent. 'I'lie clond•^ eon-^i-'t ot cnmniii'- 

whicii, .ibo\ e tile mount. un cie^t'^, .lie pi ob.ibl v toinu d Iw 
the currents ol .lir beine; forced n|'u.irds .md becoming; 
cooled. Sometimes thev rise towards zenith ; but .is .1 rule 
they only form into .1 ’iiroki-n wre.ith ol sni.ill clouds round 
about the crests of tlie mount. nils, wlmh. howevir, .ire 
sutticient to prevent the sun's r.idiation from bein^ tiMii.i; 
as in Ui,nh Pamir. 

In tile niuldle of September, .uitiimn sets in, the lea\is 
ai e t.ilhne;, ,ind snow-stornis are seel) in the npin'i' luichts 
ot the inount.niis ; whilst lielow the snow reitioii' .1 little 
r.un will otten tall. The he.il olten remains oppt essive until 
t, If into the autumn — m October and Xo\’enihei we weie 
ohliued to sjirinkle our tents with w.iter to jiiocuie cool- 
ness. 

.At the end ol Octoiier and the lie.r^inninu ol Xorembir 
the snow-storms dcsceml the mountains further ami further 
into the valley. The clouds rise from tlie hori/on .ibove the 
mountain crests and gather together in the zenith, and then 
fall down as heavy smoke-coloined nimbusi,s around the 
mount, im tops- and as snow-flakes mi.xed with rain fall in 
the valley. \\ inter has now come round with its gre.iter 
masses ol clouds and gre.iter percent, i.ge of moisture — 
generally about fifty per cent. — with, as a rule, its dense 
snow-storms, and, as an occ.ision.il relief, its clear frosty 
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weather. It lasts without interruption to the end 
of Atarch, nay, sometimes even to the beginning of 
May. In winter the temperature will fall during the night 
to 25 and 30 Centigrade below zero ; but during the 
day it is generally between 15’ and 20 below zero. It very 
seldom rains ; and the little rain that falls is alwavs but the 
forerunner of snow. When the snow falls in the higher 
regions during the warm part of the autumn, a little rain 
alw.avs falls in the belt below the snowfall. 

The dry mountain climate, where no trace of infectious 
disease is found, must be acknowledged to be very healthv ; 
and from a climatic point of view the small sheltered side- 
vallevs where the kislaks are situated are exceedingly 
pleasant dwelling-places.* 

Meteorological Observations from Pamir, 1898-99. <). Olufsen, 

t'openha^'en, i()Oj. And in the Geofjr. Tidskrift, 14 B. 3-4 Hefte. 
t). Olufsen. Den danske Pamirexpedition. i8<i6. The Second Danish 
Pamir Expedition. Measurements of the Electric Tension of the .\ir. 
P>y A. Hjuler. 
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Sharnbedeh . . about 3 houses, 2919 metres above sea-level 

Hagsa.orBags . „ 

3 V 

Seis, or Deis . 

3 -■ 

Kuh-i-lal 

3 3584 

Andarab 

9 - 

Badjan . . . 

3 -. 

Barchadeh 

3 -, 

Mishus, or Darmarak 

7 - 

Pies ..... 

5 •» 

Gaidjak . 

5 

In all 

253 houses 


Moreover, the kislaks at the river Garm-cliashma Darya : 


Rich 
Shund . 

Vags 

Shah Hindarah 
Senib 
Chilmcrab 
Deldl< . 
Miridasht 


about 3 houses 

4 2566 metres above sea-level 

„ 3 .. 

6 


3 

3 

6 


In all 33 houses. 


and a small kislak of three houses on the upper stream of 
the river Badjan, at the northern side of the pass of 
Andarab. 

The total number of houses is thus 289 ; and if we 
reckon, on an average, five persons to each house, the total 
number of inhabitants is from 1445 to 1500. This must 
not of course be considered an absolutely strictly accurate 
table of the number of houses ; possibly some here and 
there in the ravines may have escaped our notice, though 
their number cannot be enough to affect our calculations 
seriously. Zunk and Sirgyn are the largest kislaks, with 
125 to 150 inhabitants, whilst all the others have about ten 
to fifty inhabitants to the kislak. 


H 
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THE INHABITANTS OF THE UPPER PAXDSH VALLEY 

The inhabitants of the Pandsh vallev are doubtless princi- 
pally unmixed descendants of the old Iranian people, who, 
as far back as we can trace, have formed the principal part 
of the population of Transoxania, Turkestan, and the 
mountains south of these to the Hindu Kush. Both the 
language, of which the expedition has collected a record 
that will be published later, and the anthropological material 
show that the population consists of pure Iranians. It is 
only in the eastern part of Vakhan that some of the people 
seem to have a partly Indian stamp of feature. This is easily 
accounted for when we realise that the intercourse through 
the passes of the Hindu Kush, and more especially through 
the pass of Boroghil, has occasioned a mixture of the 
Iranian and Indian stock ; also the former rule of the Siaposh 
in Vakhan has presumably left its traces in the mixture 
of population thereabout, as we shall see later on. Further 
west and north in Ishkashim and Garan the population is of 
pure Iranian type — a middle-sized, mostly dark-haired 
people, with longish faces and marked features. The 
women are much shorter than the men, and their hair is 
always raven-black, whilst a few of the men are rather fair- 
haired. Their features are much coarser than those of the 
present-day Persian, who is not pure Iranian ; still, the 
coarse features of the Iranians of the Upper Pandsh valley 
are presumably largely due to their primitive conditions of 
life, as the manner of life in all nations produces a more or 
less refined type without, in the main, changing the 
features. 

The people here have been moulded by the hard toil 
which goes to the earning of their very bread in the poor 
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and, from the field-worker’s point of view, troublesome 
mountain agriculture. Their time is wholly taken up with 
winning their food and raiment ; they have had no time or 
leisure to attend to anything but strictly material affairs. 
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They are all slender, and by nature are trained sportsmen 
who can perform incredible feats in climbing up and down 
the mountains with the aid of their long alpenstocks. Stout 
people are never seen amongst them. 

The Vakhans call themselves Vakhe ; the inhabitants of 
Ishkashim called themselves Ishkashime ; and the Garans, 
Garane. In the ethnography they are classed amongst the 
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Galchahs, and are, as we said before, Iranians or Tajiks 
— in other words, they are of the same origin as the Tajiks 
of Bokhara and Turkestan ; so perhaps the most correct 
description of them would be the Mountain Tajiks. 

The type is rather handsome, more particularly the 
women, who in their youth have good features ; but they 
grow old early owing to uncleanliness, hard work, and early 
marriage. The men are at their handsomest when boys and 
when old — -the old Iranian is of a very handsome, dignified 
and aristocratic type. These people are of a very amiable 
disposition, and are a pleasant folk for strangers to deal 
with. They are hospitable, polite, and very discreet ; but, 
as they are also very intelligent and diplomatic, it is very 
difficult to avoid their wiles if they should intrigue against 
one in a spirit of ill-will. 

THI-: LANGUAGE 

The principal language of all the Pandsh valley is the 
Shugne, an old Persian tongue spoken by the Shugnans in 
Shugnan, Garane, Ishkashime, and Vakhe. Each of the 
provinces has, however, a special dialect of the Shugnan 
language, the difference between them, however, being so 
flight that the people can easily understand each other. 

In Vakhan there is also spoken an older Iranian language 
as well as the Shugnan tongue, which Shugnan is only 
spoken by the people of quality. This older Iranian 
tongue is the original tongue of the Vkikhans, which now 
seems to ha\"e degenerated into a country dialect. All the 
people of Vakhan speak this language ; and as a rule the 
children know no other, but such as are likelv to have 
intercourse with their neighbours of the other provinces 
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learn the Shugnan tongue later on. And as a consequence 
of the Kirghiz living near them, some of the nativ’es of the 
Eastern Vakhan can understand Turkish. 

The Kirghiz of High Pamir speak a Turkish dialect which 
is so much like Ottoman Turkish that in a short time one is 
able to make oneself understood by this people with the aid 
of this language. 


THE CLOTHING 

With regard to the women’s clothing, it is alike in V’akhan, 
Ishkashim, and Garan, with a few exceptions in Garan. The 
principal colours are white and brown in all the materials 
which are woven here, the want of dyes compelling them to 
keep to the original colour of the wool. White, dark brown, 
and black sheep are found in these parts ; and their woollen 
stuffs are in consequence always of these colours. 

The men’s dress consists of a brown or white woollen 
dressing-gown (“ chupan ”), which reaches to the middle of 
the shin. Beneath this they wear a somewhat similar and 
shorter white or brown woollen shirt ("piran”). For this 
shirt, however, white cotton is also sometimes used ; but 
this is imported from Afghanistan or India. The white or 
brown trousers (“shuvalak”) reach a little below the knee, 
and are tied round the waist with a string, like a bag. They 
wear short soft brownish yellow tanned leather boots, or 
rather a kind of leather stocking (“ musa ”), which, to prevent 
their falling off, are tied round the ankle with a string 
plaited of wool of different colours, green, red, and white, 
that hangs down on the foot in a bow. 

While the Sarts in Turkestan and the Kirghiz in Pamir 
wear long linen or woollen strips wrapped round their feet, 
and the Kirghiz in Pamir sew a kind of long felt stocking 
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for winter use, the more well-to-do folk in the Upper Pandsh 
valley wear stockings (“jirab”), but the poor people use 
strips. The stockings, which generally reach to the middle 
of the thigli, are knitted like a bag, without a heel, and are 
adorned with very tasteful patterns. Each of the three 
provinces has its own pattern, so that we can easily recog- 
nise them. Tliese stockings are highly prized, and are 
used as valuable gifts both amongst the natives themselves 
and for strangers. Great pains are taken in the making of 
tliem. The patterns are in all colours, which is probably 
tire reason that they are so highly prized, as dyes are so 
e.xpensive and rare. 

On the head is worn a small brown woollen hood 
(“ chelpiik ”), which is fastened on both sides so that it 
resembles a small soft hat. In bad weather it is pulled 
down over the head like a hood. This head-dress, which is 
very old, is now going out of fashion. The well-to-do 
import turbans, from Afghanistan, of long blue or white 
pieces of linen, which are wrapped round the head itself or 
round a small braided cap (.if the kind used evervwhere 
throughout Turkestan. The poor people imitate this 
fashion, and are delighted when presented with linen tor the 
purpose. 

A handkerchief (“Idngi ”), or a leather belt, is tied round 
the waist over the long white garment. The handkerchiefs, 
which are preferred as gay as possible and very long so that 
they can be twisted several times round the waist, are 
imported from Afghanistan or Kashmir. A silk handker- 
chief is accounted one of the mo.st desirable of possessions ; 
but only a minority possess even the cotton ones. The 
leather belts are imported from Afghanistan, and are pro- 
vided with small bags, not unlike modern European purses. 
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During winter white tanned sheepskin cloaks are worn, 
of the same shape as the woollen summer garment. The 
fur is worn towards the body, and whilst the summer 
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garment is often adorned with a gay braiding on the high 
collar, the fur cloak has no ornament whatever. During 
winter the well-to-do often wear cotton breeches (“tumbun ”). 

Only the rich possess the whole of this wardrobe. The 
typical costume is the white woollen “chupan,” woollen 
trousers, a woollen shirt, a brown cap, and yellowish brown 
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boots. The poor often wander about both in the summer and 
winter dressed only in a ragged sheepskin cloak and an unde- 
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terminable lot of furry and woollen rags wrapped round 
their legs and feet. When travelling on foot, they always 
carry a long stick, which is used as a staff and as an alpen- 
stock ; and the natives are very skilled in using it as a weapon. 
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The bright white woollen garments are preferred ; and it 
cannot be denied that this costume, whether it be worn by 
the handsome white-bearded old man or man of mature 
age with his long black beard, is very tasteful, and enh.mces 
the Asiatic idea of a dignified appearance. 

The men’s hair, which is generally black or brown, is 
worn short ; but they do not 
shave their heads like the 
Mussulmans of Turkestan. 

The descendants of holy 
men, the so-called Saits, wear 
longish hair hanging down 
their backs. 

The women’s dress con- 
sists, in summer, of a long 
wide white woollen smock 
with long sleeves. It is open 
in front, and is fastened at 
the neck by a cord of different 
colours, or by a small buckle. 

They wear besides, under 
their smock, a white woollen or cotton chemise and woollen 
trousers like the men's, always white. In summer they 
mostly go barefoot; but sometimes they wear boots like 
the men’s, and the more well-to-do wear leather shoes 
(“shysk”) embroidered with gold wire and with pointed 
turned-up toes ; these are imported from Kashmir. On 
the head they wear a small white woollen or cotton cap 
(“chelpok”) not unlike the European travelling-cap without 
a brim ; and on top of this they wear, when out of doors 
or when travelling, a white handkerchief (“chil”). During 
winter they wear fur cloaks like the men. The women in 
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the valley of Garm-chashma Darya in Garan wear during the 
summer a short white woollen or cotton jacket or coat 
above the woollen smock, as well as a woollen or cotton 
petticoat, a dress not unlike that of the Russian peasant 
woman. Not that it has any connection therewith, for it is 
worn nowhere else in the valleys of Pamir. 
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The trinkets of the women are few and primitive. Ear- 
rings of silver are highly prized, as also are rings for the 
fingers. As a rule these are imported from Afghanistan, 
and only consist of simple plates or wire, sometimes 
ornamented with inlaid pieces of lapis-lazuli which is found 
in the mines of Badakhshan. Both the old and young 
women wear chains round their necks, sometimes consist- 
ing of pieces of lapis-lazuli drawn on a string, but as a rule 
of stringed kernels of apricots (“ pyrk ”). 

On the shoulders of the top garment, and above the 
breasts, they wear as an ornament some triangular cloth 
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tassels hanging in a short string. Sometimes written 
copies of Mahometan prayers are found sewn into these 
tassels. These are obtained from wandering kalandars 
or derv’ishes, and are believed to be protection against 
illnesses. 

The unmarried women wear their hair, which is generally 
raven black, down their backs ; but the married ones wear 
it hanging down their backs in two long plaits (“shafch ”). 
Long plaits are considered very beautiful, and the length 
is often added to by plaiting together with it woollen strings 
of the same colour as the hair. They never wear veils ; hut 
on the arrival of strange men they generally throw a hand- 
kerchief, or whatever they may have at hand, over the head, 
leaving the impression that the main idea is to hide the 
face, since they very freely show other nude parts of the 
body. 

Marriages are contracted between boys and girls before 
the age of puberty, but as long as the connubial union has 
not been consummated the girl wears her hair floating down 
her back. 

The little boys as a rule run about naked all through 
the summer, their only clothing being often a string 
round the neck on which hangs a perforated stone. 
The little girls generally only wear a white woollen 
chemise like that of the women. During winter they 
are dressed almost like the adults. To add to their 
charms the little girls often have their cheeks painted 
with a red dye ; and the hair of the boys is closely 
cropped in a belt from the forehead to the nape of the 
neck, whilst it hangs down in long tufts on the sides of the 
head in a somewhat similar way to the fashion amongst the 
Persians. 
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An article of dress which is worn in all the valleys of 
Pamir, from Vakhan to Karategin, is the wooden shoe, 
exactly resembling the shoe worn in Jutland; these are 
only worn in winter. In Turkestan they are quite un- 
known. 
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Houses and their arran.ttcir.ent 

The towns of these people are of mud liouses, built so 
closely together that the roofs almost form one large flat, 
across which it is possible to walk over the whole town. 
The houses are built partly of flat pieces of slate, which 
are always close at hand on the mountain slopes for the 
gathering, and partly of grey mud kept together by a frame 
wall of roughly hewn trunks of trees. Their yellowish grey 
colour thus merges into the colour of the terraces on which 
they stand, so that they might easily be passed unnoticed if 
their position were not betrayed by the trees surrounding 
them, which at a distance look like small plantations. 
Between the houses there are narrow passages through 
which it is just possible to squeeze oneself, and, being like 
so many mazes, it is very difficult to find one’s way through 
the towns. 

These kislaks have a very monotonous appearance, no 
cupolas or minarets standing out from the flat grey mass, 
as in other Asiatic towns. When quite near them one 
notices on most of the roofs a square tower with loop- 
holes ; but as these are often built of the same yellowish 
grey mud as the house itself, and are wholly devoid of 
ornament, they do not relieve the general monotony of the 
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township, whicli is solely relieved by the tall poplars and 
the large green tops of the mulberry and apricot. 

These people build their houses of the simplest matei ials 
and have little idea of decorating them or of keeping them 
in repair ; they seem always to aim at building them in one 
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particular style ; their arrangements of detail are every- 
where the same, alike for the rich and poor. The hearth- 
room is evervwhcre alike in Vakhan and Garan ; indeed the 
poor have only this one room in their houses m which both 
man and beast consequently pass the winter together. 

In the farms of the landed Vakhans or Garans which 
would correspond to an ordinary Danish farm, the entrance 
is through a low wooden door in a stable (“hata ”), which, 
as a rule, is only a square surrounded by a high wall. 
Along one of these walls are mangers built of mud for 
the donkeys or horses. The horse is a rare animal here. 
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Sometimes there is a pent-roof abov^e the mangers ; and along 
the opposite wall rims, as a rule, a mud-built platform on 
which the saddles and harness are kept. Tlirough this stable 
a small channel is generally conducted to a small reservoir of 
water ; and on the platform mulberry trees are often 
planted, under the 
shade of which the 
people of passing 
caravans can rest 
and take their 
meals. 

From the don- 
key stable one 
goes through alow 
wooden door into 
a small room 
where are plat- 
forms built of 
mud on both sides. 

This is the so- 
called Meheman- 
khanah ("Shug- 
nan ”), where 
strangers are received — not being allowed into the inner 
room where dwells the family of the master of the house. On 
these platforms are placed primitive agricultuial implements 
and the large household articles for which there is no room 
in the inner apartment. 

From thence another small low wooden door leads into 
the hearth-room (“khrun”), which is mainly reserved for 
women, and into which only their husbands and nearest 
relatives are allowed to enter. Several closely connected! 
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families often live together. We, as specially well-recom- 
mended guests, were allowed to enter the hearth-room alter 
the women had withdrawn. 

The roof of the hearth-room, like the roofs of the other 
rooms, consisting of rafters covered with fagots and hay, 
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with a layer of mud on top, rests on four strong hewn 
wooden pillars, which are always ornamented with wreaths 
of ears of corn. The custom of crowning columns with 
flowers and branches is found in the Zoroastrian religion of 
the Parthians— or rather in the mi.xture of religion whereof 
this creed consisted. In a low-relief from the time of the 
P.irthians is a Magian consecrating a holy column crowned 




I'HE GROU\D-PLAN OF TUI-: HOUr^K OF 'I'HE KAM RAMASHA 
IN NAMATGUT 

A. Donke}' stable. />’, Reservoir fed by neiglibouiing^ n\er. <. X'erandih 
D. Hearth-room for the servants h Cow-shed. Hearth-room. \ Hearth 
G. Sheepfold wherein is placed L, which is a detached piess built of fianu- 
work and^clay for the storing of corn. II. Storehouse, a. Clay jilatform'- 
A'. A small loopholed tower, the ri't/uit of the inmates. M A detached cur a 
stoieliouse outside the house. 
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with wreaths. As tlie Parthian realm embraced all Bactria, 
it is possible that the custom may have originated as far 
back as from that period. On the outer side of all the 
pillars are broad clay platforms three-quarters to one metre 
high, so that the space in the middle forms a square hole 
(“yarich”). In the platform to the right, in rare cases to the 
left, of the entrance is the hearth (‘'ghbgbf which consists 
of a cavity in the platform ending at the top in a small vent 
for the smoke. In front of the platform is the lireplace, 
and below this in the floor are several asli-pits (“ tokh 
The other platforms are divided into several stalls {‘‘bar- 
kdndje") by partitiiui walls from the rafters of the roof. 
They do not reach the ceiling. 

Each mother of the common household has such a 
stall for herself, her husband and her children ; they 
are the bedrooms of the different families. The stall 
opposite the hearth is reserved for the master of the house 
and his familv. If a man be wealthy enough to keep 
several wives, each of them has a stall to herself and 
her children ; the favourite wife being in the stall opposite 
the hearth. 

In that part of the platform where the hearth is made, 
and which is not ciuite whollv taken up with the hearth, is 
a cavity into which leads a narrow round hole covered by 
a flat stone. The hole is just large enough for a child to 
crawl through into the cavity. Here the natives keep their 
corn, presumably to prevent its getting moist ; and in order 
to prevent its being stolen the entrance is made as small as 
possible. When the corn is wanted, a boy is sent down and 
fetches it up in wooden bowls. If there is not room enough 
for the corn in these holes, then cubical houses of mud are 
built near the house, to which places the only entrance is a 
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narrow hole at the top of the flat roof, covered with a flat 
stone, which is often walled up. 

Sometimes there is another room behind the hearth-room 
where the sheep and goats are kept during the winter, and 
in this room are detached presses of mud and fr;ime-work. 
In these presses corn is kept, and the entrance to these 
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A. Entrance. B. Clay platform. C. Donkey siabe (hata). D. Hearth- 
room (barkondje), D'. The seats of the master of the house and his favourite 
wife. E. Niche (mondal) for household utensils. E. \'erandali (peshva.s). 

G. Hearth (ghuguf). H. Vanch. 0 Fire-holes (lukh) for embtrs. • Pillars 
supporting the roof. A' (iarden with apricot trees, d/. Corn store-room. 

store-houses is only a small hole in the wall of the press, 
with just enough room for the arm to be put through and 
fetch up the corn in a wooden bowl. 

In the middle of the roof of the hearth-room, or women's 
room, is a square hole covered with a wooden trap-door 
which is opened and shut by the aid of a pendulous stick 
that hangs from the trap-door. Through this trap-door the 
smoke from the hearth escapes, and the light shines into the 
room, windows or wooden shutters in the wall being 
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unknown here. As the smoke spreads all over the room 
before escaping at the roof, one must always lie down so as 
not to be suffocated. The room is, of course, all over soot. 
When the fire-place is thoroughly heated and only the 
embers are left, the trap-door is closed and the heat then 
diffuses itself all over the room. 

With the poorer families, who often have only this one 
room, cows, sheep and goats frequently have their evening 
fodder in this hearth-room, and stay there dining the night. 
This, of course, causes an incredible filthiness ; but even in 
the houses of the well-to-do the fowls or lambs and kids, 
being unable to bear the winter cold in the outhouses, are 
then taken into the hearth-room. For their accommodation 
there are niches in the walls, where the hens have their 
nests and where there are beds of straw for the lambs and 
kids. When we have stayed overnight with these people 
on our march in winter-time, it has often happened that, 
having gone to sleep in one of the stalls of the hearth-room, 
we have been awakened by the hens flying down from their 
nests just above our heads, or by a iamb bleating above our 
couches. The most frequent disturbers of our sleep, how- 
ever, were fleas, which were in such numbers that in the 
ev'enings they jumped into our tea-glasses, and we had to 
fish them out before being able to drink our tea. Lice are 
said to be unknown in the valleys of Pamir or in the Kirghiz 
of High Pamir ; at any rate, we were never troubled by 
them, and the Russian garrisons stationed in the Pamir bore 
testimony to the same fact. 

The only attempt at decorating the rooms is found in the 
hearth-room, where all the primitive household articles, like 
earthen pots, earthen dishes, wooden dishes, and earthen 
jugs, are placed on the platform round the chimney-hole,. 
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and wliere all the articles of clothing are kept in the stalls. 
Along the walls are drawn white lines, and between several 
horizontal lines are drawn white figures resembling hands. 
The lines are made in a very simple way — by dipping a 
string into flour and flipping its full length against the wall. 
The hand-like ligures are made by dipping the hand into 
flour and pressing it against the wall. It has presumably a 
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A. Clay platform. //. Stable. C. Stoie-room. D. Hearth room E. Par- 
tition wall which does not reach the ceiling. F. Hearth. • Pillars support- 
ing the roof. G. Entrance. //. Butter-churn. K, Churn-slaff. 

religious significance in the Sliiah religion, as we shall see 
later on. In one place in Vakhan we found an attempt at 
carving on the wooden pillars of the hearth-room in the 
shape of stiff fancy leaf ornaments that greatly reminded 
one of the Persian style. In all other places the rooms were 
devoid of all ornaments, with the exception of wreaths 
round the pillars. 

In the evenings the hearth-room is lighted by the aid of 
torches (“ shuichirak ”) of a very primitive kind; on the 
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pillars nearest the ash-pit is placed a wooden cMse, pieiced 
with holes, into which lon,'^ sticks are stuck, tlie ends pro- 
jecting above the ash-pits and heini' smeared with a black 
combustible dough made of the seeds of a cruciform plant 
ground together with tlie stones of apricots. This torch 
sheds a rather strong ligiit and smokes but very slightly ; it, 
however, drips continuallv, and it is for this re.ison ih.it it is 
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terrace, difficult of access, which is reached from the house 
by a secret path. This- tower is a kind of rednit to which 
the family can make their escape and defend themselves 
against the approaching enemy or against a shameless tax- 
gatherer and his assistants. 

When the tower is situated on the roof of the building the 
ascent is accomplished by a ladder from the hearth-room. 
The tower is always square and seldom more than a couple 
of metres high, and each side is pierced with loopholes, 
from which they let fly stones from double-stringed bows,* 
or, in more modern times, bullets from old Afghan match- 
locks. .“^s the heat of the sun can be very trying in these 
unclouded skies, those natives who possess the larger farms 
always erect their buildings with the dwelling-rooms facing 
the north. In the hottest time of the year they sleep on the 
roofs at night ; indeed the roofs are their favourite resort, 
especially after sundown in the summer-time, and even in 
winter during sunshine. On the farms there are often open 
v'erandahs, especially outside the women’s room — the roofs 
of these verandahs being made of fagots and branches — and 
if they are especially set apart for the women and children 
and are not situate in the yard itself, but can be seen from 
the outside, there is sometimes a lattice in front of the 
verandah, which gives it the appearance of a cage, through 
which it is difficult to distinguish the women. 

In Vakhan they often build comically shaped huts of 
branches on the flat roofs, in which they rest both in the 
daytime and at night — the hut keeps oft the sun, and allows 
free access to the current of air from the Vakhan wind, and 
is a very pleasant resort. To procure a cool retreat in 
summer-time they sometimes build, in the same manner as 
- Specimens exist in the National Museum of Copenhagen. 
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they do further north in the Pamir valley (Darwas), huts of 
branches on a little bridge across a mountain stream, and 
the running water underneath makes such resorts most 
refreshing. 

Indeed, everywhere in Central Asia, where the summer 
heat is intense, the people use all their inventive powers in 
trying to procure coolness. Under large shady trees in the 
gardens they generally make mounds of clay round the 
trunks, from which they have a good view over their 
domain, and, when it is practicable, they lead small water 
channels round the elevation. Towards the end of the 
summer, when the large apricot trees are loaded with 
golden fruit, these mounds under their shade afford a most 
idyllic resting-place, where the people often take their meals, 
the women and children staying until a stranger appears, 
whereupon they all retreat into the house. 

The houses in Garan, which is the poorest province, often 
consist of one room only, the hearth-room — just as is the 
case with the houses of the poorer class in Vakhan. The 
house is then generally surrounded on three of its sides by a 
high wall which, together with the hearth-room, forms a sort 
of yard where the cattle are sheltered and the firewood is 
kept. 

As we have seen, the arrangement of the hearth-room is 
everywhere exactly the same ; and the hearth is, with few 
exceptions, always on one’s right-hand side as one enters 
the room. 

As an illustration of the continuance of a traditional 
scheme of construction throughout time in a province 
which is cut off from the rest of the world, it is interesting 
to note that the inhabitants of the neighbouring province 
of Badakshan have a totally different way of building the 
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hearth-room. Until 1893, when the Russians arrived in the 
North Pamir and occupied Vakhan and Garan and Shugnan, 
the Afghans were masters over the land, and had military 
stations here and there. One of these Afghans had built 
himself, in the town of Kuh-i-lal in Garan, a house in the 
Badakhshan style. 

Besides the dwellings here mentioned, there are to be 
found in Vakhan and Ishkashim, from the kislak of Sirgyn 
t(r about Somdjen, a great number of caves in the rocks, 
partly hewn into the conglomerate slopes and partly con- 
sisting of natural hollows amongst tlie masses of slate which 
have rolled down the mountain declivities. 

When I passed through the Pandsh valley in 1896, most 
of these caves were inhabited, owing to tlie unusual poverty 
and disturbances that were pre\ ailing in the provinces. The 
native princes, Mirs or Shahs, and, later on, the Afghan 
Governors, of which each province had its own, and who 
all considered themselves descendants of Ale.xander the 
Great (“ Iskandar ”), were only princes by the grace and 
favour of the Emir of Afghanistan. They paid a large 
yearly tribute to Kabul, which, besides the products of the 
provinces, included slaves, especially women, whose beauty 
was considered very great. The tax was levied with extreme 
severity ; only the favourites of the princes owned land, and 
the lower classes of the people were entirely plundered. 
Besides which, the different small princes were often at war 
with each other, a state of affairs that naturally led to the 
total impoverishment of the provinces. 

Russia in 1893 had formally taken possession of the 
provinces, but had not occupied them. The last Mir of 
Vakhan, Ali Mardhan Shah, was expelled about the year 
1876, and Afghan government officials had ruled the 
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province from the time of his expulsion until 1893. When 
Russia took possession in 1893 all the Afghan officials with- 
drew ; and as the Russians had not in 1896 occupied the 
provinces, they suffered severely through the depredations 
of the Afghans, who were also raiding the country during 
my stay therein. I shall, however, here only explain the 
occupation of these miserable caves by the natives. 

Of cave-dwellings fitted up for permanent use we found 
several, especially on the tract from Rang to Somdjen. 
They consisted of a single square compartment, so high 
that a grown-up man could stand upright inside them. The 
entrance to the cave was closed by a wall made of pieces of 
slate, only leaving open a hole just large enough to get 
through. A couple of these caves near the kislak of Rang 
had doors fitted into the entrance. 

Inside the cave a primitive hearth was found plastered 
and built of slate and clay. The family belongings only 
consisted of some rugs and skins on which they rested, and 
a few household utensils. 

The way to the caves always led from the valley between 
a number of loosened rocks, so that it is difficult to find the 
entrance. 

East of the kislak of Varang in Vakhan there is a collec- 
tion of about twenty cave-dwellings, situate in a perpen- 
dicular conglomerate precipice of about a hundred metres 
in height, which rises above the mountain slope about 
300 metres above the valley of the V'akhan. They are 
hewn into the conglomerate. Together they form quite a 
system of fortifications, as they are laid out in three terraces, 
one above the other. The uppermost row of caves is 
situate at a height of about fifty metres above the moun- 
tain slope. The wings and centre of the caves are each 
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composed of three lart^e caves alKive each other, betueen 
which led a small path hewn into the precipice. The entrance 
to these paths was defended from below hv a small square 
loopholed tower. All the caves, of which the l.ii ac't could 
hold abitiit twenty men, liad crescent-shaped entr.mcc', and 
in front of all the entrances was a bre.istwork vith loop- 
holes. At the place wliere one was expected to enter, this 
breastwork was so low that one could sti ide over il. ( )nlv 
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the wings and central caves had paths leading to them. The 
rest of the caves, which were situated between these, were 
reached by the occupants placing sticks into the perpen- 
dicular precipice, drawdng them out again as they mounted 
up higher. The caves must have been hewn out under 
similar conditions of reaching them, and must certainlv 
have been a very difficult piece of work to accomplish. 

The Vakhans say that they were made as a protection 
against Kirghiz nomads, who some years ago plagued the 
Vakhans by their raiding e.xpeditions ; indeed, they are still 
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much cli-iliked bv the \'akhans, who have no dealings with 
them if it can he avoided. The Kirgliiz of High Pamir, not 
without reason, are looked upon as wandering gipsy robbers 
whom it i> best to drive away a^. soon as they show them- 
selves in the neighbourhood. 

In several of these caves the hearths were quite undam- 
aged, and remnants of meals, the bones of animals, shards, 
and remnants of firewood, as well as their well-kept con- 
dition, showed that thev had been in use not very long ago. 

According to the statements of the Vakhans, they have 
been used by them against tlie Kirghiz, which is very prob- 
able. But, on the other hand, it is quite improbable that 
they were made by the Vakhans; they are most likely the 
work of the Siaposh, who now people the province of 
Katiristan, south of the Dora pass in the Hindu Kush. The 
Si.'iposh, “The Black Skin clad” — being the Iranian word 
from Siiili, “black,” and push or /•us/t “skin,” as they are 
called by the people of' the neighbourhood — ruled over 
Vakhan not so very long ;igo, as our researches proved, and 
their numerous relics of fortifications and fortified castles in 
the province are unmistakable, being built with much 
greater military ingenuity than those built by the rest of the 
population. The cave fortress at Varang was originally 
constructed in connection with another fortress situate 
above the cave fortification on the upper slope. This top 
fortress is composed of several ramparts built in terraces 
one above the other ; and on an elevated spot above the 
cave fortress stands a square well-preserved tower, which 
was probably used as an outlook. 

The cave fortifications and the upper fortress are con- 
nected with each other by a natural pass in the conglomer;,te 
precipice, through which a steep and very difficult path 
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leads upwards. On the slope, outside the upper ramparts, 
between these and the caves, terraces are formed which 
were certainly planted with corn and were irrigated by 
canals, which were led from a neighbouring mountain 
stream down through the fortress, so that in case of siege 
they were provided with food and water. 

When we regard the local conditions and the weapons at 
their command, the whole system seems to have gone to 
make up a very powerful fortress ; and the conglomerate 
piecipice itself is a typical example of the way in which the 
strongly coherent mass of the conglomerate is able to resist 
the effects of water ; for the surrounding looser parts are by 
degrees being washed away at the melting of the snows, 
whilst the conglomerate remains unbroken and unharmed. 
Several places in High Pamir, especially near the place 
where the Alitshur river joins the Yashilkul, such con- 
glomerate walls or pillars are to be seen — often with a large 
piece of rock on top, the surrounding parts having been 
washed away — looking in the distance like fortifications. 

In 1896, when my caravan was passing through the 
western Vakhan and the province of Ishkashim, one day 
whilst I wandered about between the fallen masses of 
granite and slate on the mountain slope, 1 discovered some 
people lying in holes amongst the rocks — I was in fact 
walking unwittingly on their roof, which was made of flat 
slates. 

On closer inspection a great number of these caves were 
found, inhabited by poor people who earned their living by 
doing odd jobs for the landowners. They were in posses- 
sion of a few sheep and goats, which grazed on the mountain 
slope beyond the tilled fields. The greatest number of such 
dwellings were found in the province of Ishkashim, between 
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the towns of Rang and Nut, where the Pandsh river bends 
towards the north. They were made very simply by re- 
moving the stones out of the mountain’s face so that a hole 
was made large enough 
to accommodate a family. 

The roofs were made of 
trunks of trees covered 
over with flat stones — 
sometimes only of flat 
stones. 

By the ragged clothing 
of the inhabitants and the 
few rugs and ragged skins 
on which they rested, and 
which, together with a 
few earthenware pots for 
the cooking of food, made 
up alt their belongings, 
one concludes that po- 
verty had directed their 
choice in selecting such 
a habitation. Yet,another 
explanation is possible : 
several of the houses in 
the villages were empty, 
so that it is probable that their owners, who, in the summer- 
time, when the passes are open, are annoyed by the pillaging 
of the Afghans, resort to these caves because they are not 
easily found ; indeed, only an accident could lead to their 
discovery. The dwellers therein, who were of exactly the 
same type as the rest of the natives, were very timid and 
were only with great difticulty prevailed upon to come out 
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of their caves, for the defence of which they possessed only 
some long double-stringed bows. When I revisited these 
provinces in 1898, the Russians had taken possession of them 
and liad founded several military posts, so that life was 
tolerably tranquil — the caves being wholly deserted. 

Of the large inhabited strongholds, which answer to the 
castles of the Middle Ages, and are the homes of the upper 
cLl^ses and large landowners, there is one in nearly every 
town, especially on the southern bank of the Pandsh in 
VAkhan— their tall walls and square towers being plainly 
visible from the north bank of the Pandsh. The largest of 
these fortresses, in which resided the last Mir of Vakhan, 
Ali Mardhan, who owned both banks of the river, is the 
castle of Kalai Pandsh, situate right opposite to the kislak 
of Zunk in Vakhan. Kalai being a “castle,” and Pandsh 
being “ five,” it has been said that Kalai Pandsh means 
“five castles”; but five castles would be called Pandsh 
Kalai, the numeral always being placed first ; the correct 
meaning of the name is, therefore, “the castle on the 
Pandsh.” This castle resembles a large stronghold of the 
Middle Ages, with high walls and towers built of slate, 
granite, and clay kept together by a strong framework. It 
is now the stronghold of an Afghan Beg, or governor, 
with a garrison of about three hundred men. It is 
said that five fortresses were originally built on small 
hills beside each other here ; but we cannot now determine 
whether these ruins were originally fortresses or ordinary 
houses. 

Some of the fortresses on the northern bank of the 
Pandsh were now deserted and lay in ruins ; but the 
fortresses of Kalai Sirgyn, by the kislak of Sirgyn, and Kalai 
Chiltak, west of Yemtshin, and Kalai Varang, by the kislak of 
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Varang, were still occupied, and kept in a state of defence, 
and ready to check an advancing enemy. 

As an example of the arrangement of these fortresses, 
which are in the main alike, we cannot do better than take 
Kalai Sirgyn {The Castle of Sirgvii), which is situated about 
500 metres south-west of the kislak of Sirgyn. The ki^lak 
itself is on a mountain terrace a couple of hundred metres 
above the valley of the Pandsh, watered by a mountain 
stream which flows out over the terrace. On an elevated 
isolated rock which falls sheer down on all sides stands the 
fortress of Kalai Sirgyn, towering over the place. It consists 
of a compact one-storied building about a hundred metres 
in circumference and about four metres high, provided with 
a continuous breastwork round the top of the roof, flanked 
at the corners with square towers, which rise about three 
metres above the roof of the fortress ; in front of all 
the entrances to the fortress are outworks in the form of 
raised breastworks. The building is constructed of a very 
strong framework of enormous wooden pillars and beams, 
and its walls are made of the ordinary building material — 
flat slates cemented with clay of about a metre in thickness. 
The fortress castle of Kalai Sirgyn had formerly belonged 
to one of Mir Ali Mardhan’s chiefs, but was now in the 
possession of a so-called Ishan, who had come over from 
the Afghan side. 

Amongst the Mahomedans in Central Asia, Ishan is the 
title of a holy man who is at the same time reputed a sage. 
The chief occupation of an Ishan is to prav to Allah, 
perform religious rites, and do deeds acceptable to Allah ; 
but generally these Ishans are great humbugs, who use their 
influence to fleece the population in every way in order to 
enrich themselves, or they are half or e|uite insane. Insane 
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people arc Iicld in great e^iteein by the natives, who believe 
that the wisdom of Allah shines through their mad talk, 
their souls being already in heaven with God, who speaks 
through their mouths. The Ishans have a great influence 
over the population, who believe in them as in an oracle. 
Their advice is sought after in everything. They cure all 
diseases by p-'ayers or by hanging on the body upon the 
seat of the disease a scrap of paper on which is written a 
prayer appropriate to the malady. We often saw the natives 
going about with a string round the head with such scraps 
of paper suspended from it. Tlie Ishans all become rich 
people through the numerous pilgrimages that are made to 
them ; and if no patients come they go about in the kislaks, 
where no one dares to refuse them hospitality and gifts. 
They will go to a man whom they have selected as a victim 
and say : “ You are ill, and must soon die unless you give 
me some of your sheep and I pray that you may live.” 
Most of the natives dare not disobey this summons. Such 
an Ishan, then, it was that lived in Kalai Sirgyn. He 
received us very kindly; but clearly disliked our minute 
investigation of his house, and only submitted to it because 
it was unavoidable. 

From the main entrance, the solid wooden doors of 
wh'ch could be barred with beam barricades, we entered a 
long narrow passage, and thence passed to the left into the 
men’s room (“dargha"), in the middle of which was a large 
hearth right under the trap-door of the roof and between 
four strong pillars which supported the tier of beams ; 
round these pillars were wound wreaths of corn. Along the 
w'alls of the room ran a clay platform, where the men had 
their couches, and above this w.as a narrower clay platform, 
whereon were placed the liousehold utensils, wooden and 
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earthenware dishes, and the primitive agricultural imple- 
ments. On the walls were hung the inflated skins 
(“sanatsh" or “gupsars") used in ferrying the Pandsh, 
and several other things, which shall be touched upon 
later on. 

The Ishan and his men glanced at us suspiciously when 
we surveyed the house, and he was greatly disturbed when 
we asked to see the women’s room and the other rooms ; 
but as the Mingbashi (“chief of a thousand men”) of the 
district, Tana Beg, who held his command under the 
Russians, assured him of our peaceful intentions, the 
women were sent away, and we were allowed to go through 
the whole stronghold. 

From the men's room a door opened into the women’s 
room, and a staircase led through the root to the fortress on 
the top of the house. The long passage which one entered 
from the main entrance was connected with a narrower 
passage towards the southern side of the fortress, so that 
the men’s room and the women’s room formed separate 
houses in the stronghold. I cannot say whether these 
double walls, which were only lound tow.irds the south, 
were to procure coolness in the moms, or if they formed 
double security towards the side most subjected to attack. 
Perhaps they were designed for both purposes. The broad 
passage in front of the main entrance was built to hold the 
cattle during a siege, and in the narrow passage to the 
south the horses and the donkeys were stabled under the 
like conditions. 

The women’s room (“ khrun ”) was in the same style as 
the men’s, with platforms along the walls, and these plat- 
forms were, as in the ordinary houses, divided into stalls 
with partition walls which did not reach up to the ceiling. 
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The hearth was at the left of the entrance, and was of a 
similar construction to that already described. Each of 
the women had a stall to herself, her husband, and her 
children, where they rested on rugs and skins spread 
upon the floor. Several of the pillars were adorned 
with carved leaf ornamentations, and on the walls were 
white lines of flour, above which were painted white 
hands. 

From the women’s room a staircase led to a covered 
balcony with a lattice front, whence the women could enjoy 
the view without being seen themselves. 

From the women’s room a wooden door opened into a 
store-room and granary of corn, and from thence a door to 
the left opened into the rcdiiit of the fortress ("huidjirra 
and one to the right into the largest corner tower, the 
upper storey of which was provided with loopholes and 
was reached by the aid of a ladder. The holes in the 
roof, through which one reached the breastworks, were 
all provided with strong trap-doors, which could be 
opened and shut from below, like the trap-doors of the 
ordinary houses. In the rddiiif, the corner of which 
was flanked by two square towers built closely together, 
from which a door led into the open air, was a large 
collection of matchlocks. The doors and trap-door of 
the rcdiiit could all be barred with strong wooden cross- 
beams. 

From the largest corner tower a door likewise led into 
the open air ; and the two doors in the main tower and the 
rc'dmt, which could only be reached by clinging on to the 
roughnesses of the rock, were moreover secured by a small 
outwork consisting of a loopholed breastwork. At the 
opposite end of the fortress, to the right hand of the main 
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entrance, was a large room to the north {“ khuskanah ”) 
for the accommodation of guests ; and here again both 
corners were flanked by square loopholed towers, which 
were reached by the aid of ladders. 



FORT CMILTAK, SOUTH-WEST OF TCRGOS 
The house of a well-io-Ho Vakhan in state of defence A. Courtyard. 
B. Shutter of cock-loft. C. Walls and toners. On all the to A^ers and round 
the roof is a breastwork about metres high. 1 he height of the toners above 
the roof is 3-4 metr. s. The walls are about 5 metres high. All built of frag- 
ments of slate. 


The fortress, the defence of which was carried out from 
the roof behind the breastworks and from the towers, and 
from the outworks behind tlie doors, was kept in a perfect 
state of defence — each tower, each trap-door, each loop- 
hole was in good repair. On the northern side of the 
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fortress was a garden, with fruit trees and vegetables, pro- 
tected by a high wall. On a small isolated rock, about two 
hundred metres from the fortress, stood a square watch- 
tower, from which there was a wide view of the whole 
neighbourhood. 



CHAPTER V 


Tools — Household utensils — Trades and crafts — Weapons 

The household utensils, as well as the agricultural imple- 
ments, consist for the greater part of clay or wood. Only 
very few articles of metal w'ere found, and these were all 
imported from the south of Afghanistan or the province of 
Badakhshan, where iron mines are found. Some curved 
bread-knives in sheaths, and some axes and saws, were the 
only metal tools by the aid of which they made their wooden 
articles. 

The household utensils were chiefly flat wooden dishes 
(“kobun”); wooden bowls; large fiat earthenware dishes; 
earthenware bowls ; earthenware pitchers of the same shape 
as those used in Scandinavia in olden time ; low flat 
earthenware jugs for milk and water (“lubt") with a handle 
and a wide mouth ; rather large earthenware pots for the 
cooking of the food of exactly the same shape as our vessels 
of Jutland pottery ; earthenware lamps, consisting of a 
small bowl with a handle, in which was placed a greasy 
wick ; melon-shaped baskets (“sabt”) of braided straw with 
lids but without handles, in which fruit and seeds were 
kept ; and, lastly, oblong excavated wooden troughs for 
washing. 

Only in very few places did we see the flat tinned copper 
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dishes or trays of Afghanistan, on which are served meat, 
fruit, and pillan, or the Afghan copper jugs (“abtaba”) 
for the making of tea. 

If there be no mill in the neighbourhood of the kislak 
an excavated stone and one of rounded form are used as 
a kind of pestle and mortar for the grinding of apricot 
kernels, seeds, dried mulberries and bread-corn. The 
apricot kernels are employed for cooking. Dried pulverised 
mulberries are eaten in this powdery form, in which they 
are almost always carried by travellers in a small leathern 
bag. These are also employed for the baking of cakes, and 
everywhere take the place of sugar for the sweetening of 
bread and pastry, as sugar is quite unknown, or at least 
never seen in these parts. 

Sheep’s wool, which in Vakhan is of an extremely fine 
quality, is cleaned with the aid of a small wooden bow with 
a gut-string. The wool is placed in a heap on a horse- 
hair sieve, which is also used for sifting flour, and, by 
beating the wool with the string, it is freed from dust and 
dirt, and the tangles are unravelled. After the wool is 
cleansed and washed, it is spun on a hand-spindle, which 
consists of a wooden rod with a perforated stone or a 
wooden cross as a crank. The wool is wound on to a 
winder (“ chark ”) made of wood, and from ti.e winder 
pa.sses on to the loom, which is constructed in the same 
manner as the loom used by the Kirghiz. A piece of yarn 
of about twelve metres length is now suspended in the open 
air between wooden pegs, and the place where they weave 
is kept off the ground by a cross-bar suspended by strings 
on a pyramid of sticks stuck into the ground. This method 
of weaving is, in spite of its primitiveness, the same as the 
European method ; and the woollen stuff which they 
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weave, always either white or brown, the natural colour 
of the wool, is very serviceable and often very beautifully 
woven. 

Another kind of loom, on which the ordinary coarse 
white and brown striped rugs are made, consists only of a 
wooden frame on which the coarse woollen yarn is 
stretched, and other yarn is now simply interwoven with 
these. 

The local Industries are very few. The white or blackish 
brown woollen material which is always w'oven in long 
narrow pieces for wearing apparel, the coarse white and 
brown striped rugs, the strings and braids and rope for the 
cattle w’hich are twisted and plaited of woollen yarn, are, 
together with stockings, the only things produced in the 
way of woollen goods. Stouter cord and rope for the 
cattle and for the agricultural implements are always 
plaited of osier bands, of which also large baskets are made 
for hay and fruit. 

The tanning of the hides of both domestic and wild 
animals for boots and for the leather bags used for flour and 
corn is understood by almost all the natives. The hides of 
Kiyik and the Ovis Poli, the large wild sheep from Pamir, 
are especially valued for fur cloaks on account of their long 
thick fur, but, as they are difficult to get, most people wear 
ordinary sheep-skin cloaks. 

When, to those house utensils, I add sieves made of 
horsehair or string, for the cleaning of corn and the sifting 
of flour, wooden spoons, and a churn, everything that is a 
household possession is set down. 

The churn is only found in a few places, chiefly because 
the lu.xury of eating butter cannot be widely enjoyed, also 
because most people who can afford the lu.xury make their 
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butter by shaking the cream in a bladder. A few, however, 
do churn their butter, which does not taste like Danish 
butter, but has a peculiar greasy taste. 

The churn is a large earthenware pot placed close to one 
of the detached pillars which support the roof of the house. 
In this pot is placed a stick with wings at the end ; at the 
mouth of the pot the stick plays through a couple of pieces 
of wood in which are round holes, these pieces of wood 
being fastened to the pillar. A string is tied round the 
upper end of the stick, which is made to revolve by pulling 
each end of the string alternately as it winds on the stick. 


WEAPONS 

The weapons of the natives are for the chief part bows 
made of the wood of the apricot tree. The bow is strung 
with two strings of gut, and flings stones. The stone is placed 
in a piece of leather, fastened to the strings at their middle. 
In passing through the Pandsh valley for the first time in 
1896, when I camped outside a town or village, all the males 
of the place woald come out to look at the strangers. They 
were all, from the oldest to the youngest, armed with these 
bows, which are of the height of a man, and each carried a 
handful of round stones. When asked if they used arrows, 
they said that though the Siaposh tribes, of whom they 
stood in great awe, used arrows, they themselves never did 
so. We saw them kill little birds with these stone-flinging 
bows at a distance of twenty to thirty paces. These 
weapons are to all appearance harmless against an enemy 
unless the stones should strike the face ; but as these 
people were marvellously skilled in the u^e of this bovv it is 
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possible that they may be effective. They use, besides the 
bow, stone slings made of strings and leather. 

Only the very well-to-do possess old matchlocks with a 
wooden fork fixed to the barrel. When this wooden fork is 
turned forward the matchlock looks for all the world like a 
pitchfork. In shooting, which is with difficulty accom- 
plished otherwise than in a recumbent position, the fork is 
stuck into the ground, forming a rest which keeps the 
barrel steady whilst firing. 

Of trenchant arms and goring weapons, we found here 
and there a few old scimitars ; the short sheath knives 
which they carry in the belt being more used as tools than 
as weapons. 



CHAPTER VI 


Agricultural and pastoral pursuits — Articles of food — 

H unting — Animals 

The people all live by agriculture, or the breeding of cattle 
and flocks. 

When the glaciers and snow-water have made their way 
down the mountain slope they have gradually formed a 
stratum of loose material deposited from the weathering and 
erosion of the mountains. The water also, on freezing, 
expands and cracks the ground rock itself, on which the 
floods at thawing time have deposited their loose disinte- 
grated mountain rubbish in a sort of terrace in the lower 
course of the tributary streams. It is on these terraces that 
the kislaks are situate, with their cornfields and gardens. 

All cultivation is attained by irrigation, as in all other parts 
of central Asia. Outside of the irrigated areas there is no 
considerable vegetation to be found e.xcept, of course, along 
the banks of the rivers. On the land not directly watered 
by rivers or irrigation only a spontaneous vegetation is found, 
and that only of a kind which can adapt itself to being 
watered at the time the snow melts, and which can do 
without water for the rest of the year. 

There are no forests, as Europeans reckon forests. The 
upper mountain slopes, outside the river courses, are bare 
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and barren. Only in a few places, as in the valley of the 
Garm-chashma Darya, high up on the dry slopes, do we find 
rather large trees of the juniper variety, which grow round 
about in the crevices of the hard rock, where it is difficult to 
understand how the tree can get enough nourishment. In 
the bottom of the same valley is found a rather large wood 
of tall willows and poplars on an island in the river. By 
Langarkish and Zunk, on the islands in the Pandsh river, in 
Vakhan and Ishkashim, on the banks of the Pandsh between 
Nut and Somdjen, by the upper course of the Kuh-i-lal and 
Andarab rivers, are e.xtensive copses of willow, poplar, birch, 
and hippophae, intertwined with hawthorn, clematis, honey- 
suckle, and wild rose ; and in the quicksand by the Pandsh 
river large tamarisks grow. 

E.xcept in these places, only very meagre copses are here 
and there found outside the irrigated areas. 

Concerning the growth of grass on the mountain slopes, 
the same thing happens here as on the steppes. After the 
snow-melting time, when the high slopes and terraces are irri- 
gated, the plain is transformed, and for a short time a rather 
luxuriant growth of grass and flowers bursts forth, almost 
as at the stroke of a magician’s wand, and lasts until well 
into July. The natives take advantage of the short time 
before it is burnt up by the sun and lack of water to send 
their cattle up into the mountains. Only a few inhabitants 
remain in the kislaks — as a rule only the old people and 
children and such as cannot climb the mountains. All the 
rest wander up to the mountain pastures, just as in Norway, 
with their cattle ; and during this time they live in primi- 
tively built stone houses which are built for the occasion, 
made of heaped up loose stones, with compartments 
similar to those of the houses in the kislaks. These Ailaks, 
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or summer camps, are found round about on the high 
terraces of the mountains in Vakhan and Garan. The 
centre of the terrace, where the Ailak is situated, is always 
occupied by a large fold, consisting, as a rule, of an enclosure 
whthin a circular wall, where the cattle are driven in and 
herded at night to protect them from wild animals and 
thieves. 

When one passes through the kislaks of the province in 
the beginning of July, one is astonished to find them almost 
deserted — only a white-haired old man who with difficulty 
supports himself on his staff, an old woman, and a few 
children are met with here and there in the town. But in 
the Ailaks there is plenty of life until the end of July, when 
they are deserted again for the kislaks — the mountain 
slopes resume their barren blackish brown aspect, and 
everything looks like a desert in which the kislak forms the 
oasis. 

The cultivated fields and gardens in the neighbourhood 
of the kislaks are irrigated by water from the rivers. The 
water is conveyed by means of a few channels which are 
seldom more than two feet deep and the same in breadth, 
cut from the upper course of the rivers on the mountain 
slopes down to the kislaks, whence minor channels (“ wado ”) 
lead the water to every landed proprietor, who again, by 
means of innumerable little channels, leads the water out 
over the fields and gardens. It is one of the most difficult 
of undertakings to keep the channels in order ; often they 
must be led several kilometres in zig-zag or in numberless 
windings down the slopes. Often it is impossible to make 
them in the hard rock and they have to be constructed of 
stones and clay along the mountain sides, and in snow- 
melting time the earthslips and avalanches destroy the 
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whole work so that in spring they have to be constructed 
anew. 

As prosperity and the amount of produce depend upon 
the quantity of water used in the fields, manure never 
being employed, the distribution of the water is often 
the cause of strife between the natives. In this respect, 
justice is maintained, here, as elsewhere, by the Aksakal 
of the town — Turkish for “white-beard” — the oldest — 
and the Kasi (“judge”), who by turns command the 
peasants to open and shut with flat pieces of slate the 
channels by which their fields are watered. Towards 
autumn the river dries up, or there is so little water that 
it cannot be led round to the channels, so that the corn 
is very short and thin. 

If possible they commence to work in the hard but 
rather fertile earth at the beginning of April. With sufficient 
irrigation and modern agricultural implements the earth 
could be made to produce much more than it now does 
with the primitive implements which are at the disposal of 
the natives. The fields are ploughed with wooden ploughs 
drawn by two oxen. The plough itself consists of two 
trunks of trees notched into each other ; the back part, 
which is the longest, is pointed and sometimes shod with 
iron, or there is a stone at the end which makes a furrow in 
the earth ; whilst the horizontal front part is fastened by an 
osier band to a yoke, which rests on the necks of the oxen, 
and is harnessed on to them by another osier band. The 
clods of earth are crushed with short clubs ; then the seed 
is sown and the water led into the fields in little ditches and 
furrows which are made by the aid of a wooden shovel, the 
blade of which is fastened on to the handle with osie; 
bands. 
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The most important species of grain are rye, wheat, 
horsebeans, peas, and millet. In a few places lucerne is 
grown, and a little cotton, which does not, however, thrive 
Well here. The rye is sown in June; the other grain in 

April. The har- 
vest is in Septem- 
ber. 

The corn is cut 
with a sickle and 
bound in sheaves, 
which are carried 
home on the 
backs of men or 
donkeys. To be 
able to carry 
several sheaves at 
a time, they have 
a board on to 
which a stick is 

.\ VAKH..\.N' CaKRVINO COR.'I HOME FRO.M THE FIELD faStCncd with 

Strings. The sheaves are put on the board in a heap, and 
are fastened by the strings on to the board, betweeen the 
board and the stick. On the board are loops made of willow 
into which the man puts his arms so that the burden rests 
Oil his back. In September these little wandering loads of 
corn are seen everywhere on the terraces being brought 
home to the kislaks, where they are piled in stacks beside 
the house or on its roof, with the aid of a wooden fork 
formed by a branch. 

Immediately after the harvest is over, the corn is thrashed 
by the aid of o.xen which, for this purpose, are generally tied 
together, four m number, by their heads, with a cord which 
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is fastened to a pole. TJie corn is strewn on the ground 
round the upright pole, and the oxen are chased round the 
pole by a small and generally naked boy, whereby the corn 
is thrashed under their hoofs. 

The corn, when it is thrashed, is piled up and cleaned of 
chaff by being thrown up into the air on a wooden shovel so 
that the wind parts the light chaff from the grain ; it is then 
stored in the store-rooms by the hearth or in the granaries 
Outside the house. Hay and straw are always heaped on to 
the roofs of the houses, partly to make the houses warmer, 
and partly so as not to be a temptation to the cattle, which 
are kept outside as long as possible in order to save the 
winter supply of provender. 

During the winter the natives live on the supplies that they 
have stored during the summer, and do no work except 
tending the cattle and putting their houses and agricultural 
implements in repair ; sometimes they have a little hunting. 

The domestic animals are small black and grey donkeys, 
some very nice persevering and good-tempered animals, em- 
ployed both for riding and as beasts of burden. When I 
passed from Langarkish to Khorok the first time in 1896, 
there were no horses to be seen. But of late years the pro- 
vince has made much progress under Russian protection^ 
and now the little horses of Kirghiz and Badakhshan have 
been imported. These horses are small, persevering, saga- 
cious, and well adapted to mountain use, and they are highly 
prized by the people. To possess a horse of one’s own is 
one of the heart-felt desires of the Vakhans and Garans. 

As far as I could make out, there were two races of oxen 
— both small. One kind is somewhat smaller and more 
slender than our ordinary cow, with pointed, short, slightly 
curved, forward-bending horns. The other kind is a crippled 
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dwarfed race of cattle with more strongly curved horns. 
Like European cattle, they are of different colours. They 
produce but little milk. The yak-ox (Kutas Kirghizian), or 
“grunting ox” as it is called, because it grunts incessantly 
while moving about, is found in great numbers domesticated 
by the Kirghiz in Pamir ; but they are nowhere to be seen 
in the Upper Pandsh valley. An Aksakal in Langarkish 
possessed a few which he bought from the Kirghiz, but these 
were the only ones in all these parts, and the natives stated 
everywhere that these cattle have never been kept in Vakhan 
or Garan. 

There were also two races of sheep and goats which are 
kept in great numbers by these people — one somewhat 
smaller than our European sheep, and one of quite a dwarf 
race. Their wool is e.xceedingly fine. 

In Vakhan, both races of cattle, of sheep, and of goats 
were found, the larger race was, however, prevalent ; but 
in Garan almost all the cattle and flocks belonged to the 
dwarf race. The full-grown oxen were often not larger 
than an ordinary European calf ; and the full-grown sheep 
and goats no larger than lambs of two or three months old 
in Denmark. I had already noticed this on my first expedi- 
tion ; and when on my arrival here with the second expe- 
dition I pointed out the diminutive sheep and goats to my 
companions, they exclaimed : “ But they are lambs and 
kids ! ” However, they soon discovered that other still 
smaller toy -like animals were sucking those which they had 
taken to be lambs and kids. 

The dwarf race, or crippled race, which is the common 
race met with in Garan and parts of Shugnan — which also is 
seen in Vakhan — is really wonderfully small. During our 
winter stay in Khorok, on the Gund, we could as a rule get 
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no other cattle for food. One sheep was just sufficient to make 
a meal for one man. Only very few specimens of the fat- 
tailed sheep are found in the^e parts, and these have been 
bought from the Kirghiz in Pamir. Of other domestic 
animals, there is a small species of fowl, the eggs of which 
are of the size of a large pigeon’s egg ; there is a snappish, 
sagacious watch-dog of a large Scotch collie type ; and 
there is a small greyhound of a reddish brown colour 
which was especially used for starting game. There 
is, moreover, the tiger-coloured cat, much like our 
European cat. 

These people have much taste for gardening ; each house 
has its little flower garden, vegetable garden, and orchard, 
which are often carefully tended. Fruits are of no 
slight value for food ; and the natives are very fond of 
flowers. It is thus a common e.xperience that the stranger, 
on arriving at their village, has bouquets of flowers presented 
to him as a welcome. 

W’hen we camped in these parts during the summer, 
either the Aksakal on the Kasi of the town brought fresh 
flowers into our tents nearly every morning. 

The gardens (“gulistan”,) are situate near the houses, 
and are irrigated by small channels which lead the water to 
the fruit trees, vegetables, and flower beds. From these 
channels the natives generally fetch their drinking water, 
which, as a rule, is beautifully fresh and clear. Yet one 
should be careful in drinking the water unboiled, as in some 
places it causes a tumour, resembling bronchocele, on the 
neck from the chin down on the breast. There was no 
sign of this disease in Vaklian, Ishkashim, or Garan, but 
higher up, in the valleys of western Pamir, in Darwas and 
Karategin, it abounded. The same disease is also found in 
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Turkestan, and is supposed to be a consequence of drink- 
ing the water unboiled. This disease proves fatal in the 
course of a few years, and according to the Russian 
physicians, there is no positively effective medicine known 
to combat it. 

In Vakhan, the apricot is the most important fruit tree, 
and in August these trees are covered with beautiful fruit, 
which are partly eaten straight off the tree, and partly dried 
on the flat roofs as winter provisions. 

Moreover, there is especially found in Garan, as well as in 
Vakhan, a great many white mulberry trees, the fruit of 
which is gathered, dried, and ground into flour. This flour 
made of mulberries takes the place of sugar. There are some 
pear and apple trees, the fruit of which is not good, walnut 
trees, and, in some places in Garan, peaches. On the other 
hand, grapes, figs, and almonds are not found in these parts ; 
they do not make their appearance until we reach the north 
of Roshan, and further north still. 

No vegetables are found except melons and pumpkins. 

There is one plant that is never wanting in the gardens of 
the natives — the opium poppy (“ kuknar ”). This plant is 
very carefully tended, as many are addicted to the smoking 
of opium. Before the capsules get ripe, an incision is made 
into them with a knife, and the juice which comes out 
coagulates into a kind of resin which is scraped off and 
kneaded together into a dough (“afiun”). This dough is 
burned over a lamp, whilst several persons lie round the 
lamp and inhale the smoke through long tubes until the 
sleep or stupor commences. In Vakhan only the poor 
people smoke opium ; it was looked down upon as a vice 
by the well-to-do. In Shugnan and Garan, on the contrary, 
the smoking of opium seemed to be common to all classes. 
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The opium-smoker is easily told by his sallow face, dim 
eyes, and flaccid body. Many become quite imbecile from 
this pernicious habit. We always had to make sure before 
engaging a native whether he were an opium-smoker 
or not. 

One more sensuous pleasure was derived from the ripe 
opium capsules by grinding them into flour after removing 
the seeds. This flour is then mixed with water and drunk 
— the water turning yellow when mixed with the flour. 

Another intoxicating liquor is made from the poisonous 
thorn-apple (“ tatalla ”), which in a few places is cultivated in 
the gardens. This drink, however, is not common. 

The flowering plants generally found in the gardens were 
hollyhocks, hemp, mallow, marigolds, yellow carnations, 
fox-tail, and yellow tobacco. Flowers are only employed 
for the beautifying of the gardens, and not in the houses. 
The caps or turbans of the natives are, however, often 
adorned with flowers stuck into them. The tobacco plant 
is mostly employed for decorative purposes ; indeed, tobacco 
smoking is but little known. Tobacco pipes are unknown ; 
when tobacco is smoked it is done in the following primitive 
way : A hole is dug in the earth, and filled with tobacco 
leaves, generally mixed with dry. apricot leaves, some 
straws are stuck slantingly into the hole, and several persons 
lie flat on the ground and suck at these straws, whilst the 
smoke hangs like a cloud round their heads. 

ARTICLES OF FOOD 

During the summer, when the cattle are taken up to the 
mountain pastures, the meals of the people consist for the 
greater part of milk and milk dishes. Sometimes a sheep or 
goat is killed ; but the oxen are not generally killed until 

y 
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they are decrepit. Goat’s meat is considered a very poor 
dish; mutton is much more highly appreciated. The natives 
are very fond of fat things, and will frequently be seen 
drinking with great relish a cup of a decoction of fat. 

As a rule it may be said that the lower a people stand the 
more fond they are of fat and fatty dishes. One of their 
favourite dishes, which according to the European idea smells 
and tastes horrible, is a mixture of milk and fat and flour 
(“ shirbad ”). Curdled milk and millet-porridge (“ bakala”), 
are, moreover, amongst their favourite dishes in the season 
when the cattle are at the mountain pastures (“ ailak”). The 
millet is ground and boiled in water ; it is also sometimes 
eaten dry, like flour, heated in a pan, but it is said that this 
dish, when eaten too frequently, causes St. Vitus’s dance. 
The bread is baked of the flour of wheat, or rye, or pea. As 
a rule it is ground in a turbine mill by a man whose only 
occupation is that of a miller. The people who live far from 
such a mill use a kind of mortar made of aiT excavated stone 
in which they grind the corn with a round one. 

The numerous mountain streams yield an abundant 
w’ater power, and along such streams there will often be 
five or six water mills all in a row, in idyllic clefts covered 
with trees and bushes. 

The mill is a small clay hut built on a bridge across the 
stream. A small wooden turbine, driven round by the 
water, makes two roughly hewn flat stones rub against 
each other. In spite of the rude primitiveness of the pro- 
cess, the flour is not at all badly ground, even from a 
European point of view. 

Three different kinds of bread are made. One is a small 
round cake made of a mixture of pea-flour -and mulberry- 
flour. This is baked in an earthenware dish, and has often 
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an excellent flavour. Another kind is a large flat biscuit of 
wheat meal. The most ordinary bread is in the form of an 
immense, thin pancake-shaped loaf. These loaves the 
natives carry with them when travelling, rolled up in the 
cloths (“ lungi ”) which they wear round their waists. They 
are baked in a special oven made of a small clay vault 
with a hole at the top, not unlike the cupola of a mosque. 
The ovens are always built outside the house, and the 
bread is baked thus : the dough is placed in thin layers 
on the outside of the clay vault, which is then heated inside 
— the hole at the top of the vault is the vent. During 
the summer, at the mountain pastures, the natives often 
content themselves with slices of dough kneaded together, 
and baked on the ground near a pile of faggots. 

Bread is not, as with us, eaten with meat or other things, 
but is eaten by itself, and generally eaten hot. It is quite 
an ordinary custom to invite neighbours to a bread feast, 
where the dishes consist only of different kinds of bread, 
the host himself breaking the loaves, and offering them to 
his guests. 

The dish called Pillau, which is known all over Central 
Asia, is also eaten in these parts, and is considered a great 
delicacy. It is made of cooked rice, pieces of meat and fat 
mixed with currants, carrots or quinces, and pepper. The 
rice is imported fro.m Badakhshan. Tea has been known 
here from time immemorial. It was, according to the 
natives and to tradition, brought to these parts by Chinese 
merchants. It must be remembered that the Chinese once 
possessed High Pamir ; and at the lake of Yashilkul we 
found remnants of Chinese fortresses, the stone foundations 
of which were adorned with Chinese ornaments. 

It is only a small part of the population, be it said. 
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that can indulge in this drink, of which they are very 
fond. 

The people do not avail themselves much of the fishing 
in the Pandsh, though carp abound in its waters. Fish is 
looked upon as a poor dish, but it is sometimes eaten fried 
or boiled, being caught in osier baskets turned upside down, 
a stick being fastened to the bottom of the basket when it 
is sunk into the river. Sometimes they are caught in small 
traps made of willow. 

It is often very difficult for the natives to procure firewood 
in the parts where trees are so scarce, and the poor people 
generally only heat the huts a little whilst the meals are 
being prepared, or when they have visitors. At other times 
they wrap themselves up in their fur cloaks and keep them- 
selves as warm as they can in a heap of straw or hay on the 
platform in the hearth-room. 

To make up for this lack of wood the manure is gathered 
during the autumn in a heap, together with the household 
leavings and remnants of fruit, and all this is kneaded 
with the hands and made into cakes, which are stuck on to 
the roof and walls of the house to dry, and are then kept in 
store for winter use. It can easily be imagined that a house 
covered with these fuel cakes does not look very attractive, 
and has a strangely curious appearance. 

There can only be any real home life amongst the natives 
in the villages during the winter. Spring and summer and 
autumn see them busy in the fields, sowing, repairing the 
water channels, tending the cattle, harvesting, and procuring 
provisions for the winter — indeed, there is no time left to 
them for any kind of recreation. During the winter, how- 
ever, the people, especially the men, do hardly any work. 
They lounge about in the village to hear and tell news, fake 
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their meals together, marry, and feast as much as the pro- 
visions gathered during the summer will allow. It often 
happens, unfortunately, that the store of provisions comes 
to an end too early both for man and beast if the cold 
weather lasts long, and many cattle perish for lack of food. 

During the winter, wolves and panthers come right down 
to the kislaks, and even break into the open byres and 
attack the domestic animals. The natives in their wander- 
ings are often stopped by packs of wolves, and the children 
are very much afraid of being out alone during the winter 
owing to the wild beasts. During the winter nights there is 
a perpetual howling of wolves and jackals round about the 
kislaks. . 

Wild birds are scarce. Fowls are rather numerous; of 
these there are two species — one very diminutive and of the 
grey colour of sparrows ; the other a larger species, the colour 
of which is brown with a very pretty pattern on the wings. 
Both are delicious to eat. These people often put the 
larger kind in cages as ornamental pets, just as they do in 
Turkestan. Of other birds, there are rather laige numbers 
of pigeons which have their nests in the rocks, a small grey 
duck with a blue mark on the wings, and a variety of small 
and large falcons. When we add to these the magpie, 
which is found everywhere in the valleys of Pamir, the 
black crow, and some small birds that feed on seeds and 
insects, we e.xhaust the list of the birds of this region. 

Mice and rats are so numerous in the houses as to be a 
serious nuisance. On the mountain terrace.s, even at 
considerable altitudes, there are numbers of snakes. On the 
terraces in Garan, at a height of some 2700 metres, there 
are many, of which I estimated the longest to be about 
69 centimetres. They are of a greyish colour, and. 
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according to the natives, harmless. Lizards run about the 
rocks in large numbers, amongst them a pretty little 
specimen with red and yellow spots on the head. A dis- 
agreeable animal which is very numerously represented at 
Vakhan and Garan is the scorpion, the venomous bite of 
which is much dreaded. They are here found as large as 
twelve and fourteen centimetres in length, and in some places 
they were in such numbers that we had to clear the place of 
them with a broom before pitching our tents. Poisonous 
spiders are also found ; and in a few places, by the Pandsh 
and its tributaries, mosquitoes swarmed. 

During the winter some of the natives pass the time in 
hunting, mostly in the way of trapping. Both birds and the 
larger animals are caught in traps. The children amuse 
themselves by setting miniature traps for little birds. Traps 
are made of strong fle.xible branches, like bows. Two such 
bows, provided with wooden or bone spikes, are placed 
together on a board, and by the aid of twisted ropes catch 
hold of the legs of the animal which is enticed into the trap 
by a piece of meat or some corn. Sometimes carcases are 
placed on the snow, and the animals which are enticed to the 
place by this means are ambushed and killed with a 
matchlock. In a few places, though this is rare, falcons, of 
which there are large numbers in the Upper Pandsh valley, 
are employed for the hunting of birds. In some places the 
people have iron traps, of the European kind imported ' 
from Afghanistan. 

Of larger game, there is in the mountains of Pamir, near 
the Pandsh, the large wild sheep called kiyik, which re- 
sembles an immense ibex, of a greyish colour, with a black 
stripe down the back. Its size is that of an ordinary stag ; 
its horns are large and bent backwards like the horns of the 
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ibex. The flesh, which has a sweet taste, and the skin, with 
its thick wool, are highly prized by the natives. Its horns 
are used to decorate the graves of holy men and in all other 
sanctuaries. 

The Ovis Poli, or large Pamir wild sheep, does not come 
so far south as this — it attains at times to the size of a small 
Norwegian horse, has immense twisted horns like a ram, 
and is of the same colour as the kiyik. 

In the mountains between the Pandsh and the Shakdarra 
we find a small brownish grey bear, a large number of 
almost yellow wolves with short tails and of smaller size 
than the European or Siberian wolf, a small form of a very 
light colour with red stripes down the back and a thick 
bushy tail and very fine fur, also a small species of hare. 
The long-haired, light-grey panther with black spots is very 
common here, and is much hunted. One specimen had a 
height of 70 centimetres, was 130 centimetres from snout 
to base of tail, and had a tail a metre long. There are 
besides these animals numbers of jackals. 

When marching across the snow during the winter, and 
when engaged in hunting, both the Tadjiks and the Kirghiz 
wear a kind of snow-shoe plaited from osier bands, which 
is tied on to the foot to prevent them from sinking into the 
snow. In spite of the difficulty in tramping in these trouble- 
some shoes, on which they can only get along by a kind of 
swinging motion, they will cover twenty to twenty-five 
kilometres at a time across the snow fields. 



CHAPTER VII 


Song, Music, and the Dance 




These people are 
earnest and severe, a 
consequence of their 
hard struggle for very 
existence ; they are 
rarely heard to laugh 
or sing, yet they are 
not devoid of taste 
both for vocal and in- 
strumental music. 
They never sing in 
the open air during 
the summer ; but in 
winter, at their parties 
and feasts, they exhibit 
their musical talents 
in the house. When 
they become enthusi- 
astic their monotonous 
singing resembles the 
howling of a dog, but mainly it is a melancholy humming 
— as they accompany their song the while on guitars and 
tambourines and sometimes flutes. 



THREE AKSAKALS FROM GARAX LISTENING TO 
THEIR OWN VOICES IN THE PHONOGRAPH OF 
THE EXPEDITION 
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The professional musician is unknown ; but in the 
villages there are always some people who can play one of 
the three instruments, and be hired as fiddlers on festive 
Occasions. In the house of every well-to-do family there is 
always a guitar and a tambourine. The musicians generally 
make their own instruments during the winter. The guitar 
(“ribab ”) is hollowed out of a piece of apricot wood, which 
is very hard — it resembles a violin, the cover of which con- 
sists of a stretched skin— it has four to five strings of gut 
and a bridge and screws just like a violin, but is played like 
a guitar. The tambourine {“ darya ”) is made of wood, also 
covered with a stretched skin, and is used like the European 
tambourine for accompanying the ribab (or guitar), or 
during the dance. The flute (“ nai ”) is made of wood, like 
a piccolo flute without keys. 

Dancing (“rakhas”) is only performed by men. They 
come forward one at a time, and make gestures with the 
arms, bending the body and tramping and stamping, whilst 
they now and again whirl round, often at the same time 
playing on the tambourine. The dancing is done to the 
music of guitar and tambourine, or to the clapping of hands 
by the onlookers. It is rather obscene. 

The greatest festivals take place at marriages, and when a 
son has been born. These festivals are always accompanied 
with dance and music. 


K 



CHAPTER VIII 


Marriage — Children and courtesy 

Most likely as a consequence of their busy life during the 
summer, marriages always take place in winter. 

As the official religion is Mahometan, each man is allowed 
to have four wives ; but the men of this people seldom 
avail themselves of this permission, as they cannot support 
so many. Polygamy is also allowed in the religion of the 
Parsees, and concubines arc permitted. Some of the men 
have two wives, but most have only one. Most married 
women must work hard in this region ; as a rule thev have to 
take charge both of the house and the children, and sometimes 
tend the cattle ; and they have to take a part in all the work 
in the fields, whilst the husband often only lounges about. 
However, they seem to have a greater amount of personal 
liberty than is general in Mahometan countries. The 
husband as a rule does not decide any important step 
without asking the advice of his wife ; and we often saw 
the women meddle in their husbands’ affairs in a way that 
could not be misunderstood, if we were buying cattle 
from a man, the wife often came to help him to fix the price ; 
and when a quarrel has arisen amongst the men in a village, 
it has often happened that some of them would be fetched 
home by their wives — nay, the women did not shrink from 
interfering in a fight with sticks. 
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The young women were often very pretty, and would have 
been more so if their fine Iranian features had not always 
been covered with dirt. But they become old very early in 
life owing to early marriage, hard work, and uncleanliness. 
Often in the early twenties they look like old hags. They 
are never veiled ; but the young women always rush into 
the houses on the arrival of strange men, or, if they are in 
the fields, they lie down and cover their heads until the 
stranger has passed by. 

The wife is always bought ; marriage takes place without 
any regard to social position, and, with the exception of 
brothers and sisters, relationship is no hindrance. Whilst 
the son of a rich man often marries very early in life, the 
poor man’s son must often remain a bachelor. As it is very 
costly to buy a wife, it is considered very grand to have 
several wives, and on the other hand the man who has none 
is not considered of much account. 

Rape of women therefore often takes place. It happened 
several limes during our slay in these provinces. A few 
years ago part of the tribute to the liege lords of Shugnan, 
Badakhshan, or Kabul consisted of a certain number of 
young women. 

Marriages take place very early, often between children. 
When the marriage is consummated the girl’s hair is plaited 
in two plaits. A young woman is more valuable than an 
older one, and it therefore depends on the father’s means 
whether his son will get an older or a younger wife. It 
thus sometimes happens that a boy of twelve years will get 
for his first wife a woman of forty, perhaps a widow. The 
sum is always paid down — in cattle and cloth. One 
Aksakal thus paid ten head of cattle for a wife, another ten 
sheep, a third eight cows, a fourth two donkeys, and so on. 
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When a man wants a wife for his son, he sends two men to 
one of his acquaintances wlio has a daughter who would be 
a suitable match for his son, and the price is then hxed in 
the presence of the Kasi and the Aksakal. Then the 
business is determined, the girl’s consent not being asked. 
Twenty days after the price is fixed the wedding takes 
place, during which time the bride arranges her primitive 
trousseau and makes other preparations. 

Accompanied by many attendants on horseback, on 
donkeys, or on foot, the bridegroom and his father go to 
the bride’s house. In front of the procession a singing 
howling man prances about ; then follow four tambourine 
players on foot, and after these comes the bridegroom on 
horseback or on a donkey, in his gayest attire. He is 
followed by his attendants, who utter wild howls and fire off 
their matchlocks into the air. In the house of the bride is 
arranged a banquet for the guests, and the bride and bride- 
groom are allowed to stay alone in a separate room. It 
should be remarked in passing that kisses (“bhah”) and 
caresses are given in the European manner ; this is, or 
should be, the first time that they see each other, but 
most likely they have already secretly made each other’s 
acquaintance. 

During the meal the bride and bridegroom appear before 
the guests. The bride is veiled. A Mullah and the Kasi 
read something out of the Koran in Arabic, which is 
generally not understood either by themselves or the 
others; the Mullah then asks the girl if she will have the 
man who has been chosen for her, and she does not dare to 
refuse. 

The banquet, which consists of mutton, dishes of fat, 
bread, and dried fruits, is accompanied by the music of 
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tambourines, guitars, or flutes, until towards evening, when 
the bridegroom and his attendants leave the house. 

The next day a similar procession is formed. It is the 
bride’s father taking his daughter to her husband. The 
bride, who rides a horse or donkey, is dressed in a white 
robe which completely covers her. Her head is generally 
covered with a red handkerchief. She rides behind the 
tambourine players, and her horse is led by one of her 
relations. As on the day before, a banquet again takes 
place, but at the bridegroom’s house, and the couple are 
again left alone in a separate room. 

On this second day, if the people possess horses, they 
have games (“At Tamasha”) like the Kirghiz. A sheep or 
goat being tied to a pole in the field, several horsemen 
gallop past on horseback and fire at the animal with their 
matchlocks. The one who kills it must lift it on his horse 
and gallop a certain number of times between two points 
without the other horsemen being able to get it away from 
him. If he succeeds, he is the victor, and wins a prize of 
cloth, which is presented by the father of the bridegroom. 
It is needless to say that it is only the well-to-do who can 
afford this sport. 

The time is passed with the aid of several meals, music 
and dance ; and the feasting often lasts till far into the 
night. The young couple are then considered husband 
and wife. 

The day after the wedding, four elderly women come to 
the house of the young couple to bear witness that the 
bride was a virgin before the wedding. If this is not the 
case, the husband can immediately demand a divorce. 
They then plait her hair in two plaits as a sign that she is a 
wife. Most young couples remain at the house of the 
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parents of the husband, and serve them ; but if they are 
able to do so they get a home of their own. 

In these provinces there is a very strange law, that a man 
who has been away several years on a journey to other 
countries, if he has rich relatives, shall have the right to 
demand that they procure him a wife. 

The natives seem to live happily with their wives, and 
the connubial code of morality is high. 

A married woman was staying at a house in the kislak 
of Mishus, with her blind brother, whilst her husband was 
away. Another Tadjik came into the house tind ravished 
her. Her screams called other women to the house; but 
they failed to prevent the man from getting away. The 
young woman asked, weeping : “ How can I now face my 
husband when he comes home ? ” She then went down to 
the river, put all her clothes on a stone, cut off the braids 
of her hair, placing them beside her clothes, threw herself 
into the torrent, and was drowned. 

If a man lie with another man’s wife with her consent, 
any one has a right to kill them both. If it be done against 
her will, and this can be proved, the man is punished with 
flogging and fines. 

Divorce is said to be very rare, yet it is not difficult to 
obtain. The reason is probably that it is so costly to get 
another wife. If the husband beat the wife, or if he cannot 
support her, she can demand a divorce. The case is always 
judged by the Kasi. If a man demand a divorce, and it be 
not by reason of adultery, he must pay the woman a certain 
number of cattle — this number being fixed by the Kasi. 

When a husband dies, his widow can demand, after the 
lapse of four months and ten days, that the brother of her 
late husband, or if there be no brother, then his nearest 
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male relation, shall marry her, if she does not prefer to 
marry some other man. When she enters into a new 
marriage, if she has had children, these children always 
inherit all their dead father’s possessions, the boys’ in- 
heritance being double that of the girls’. If she prefer to 
remain single she inherits all. When a man leaves more 
wives, the one who marries again gets nothing ; but if she 
has had any children they inherit the part belonging to her, 
as all the widowed wives divide the inheritance equally. 
Orphans are maintained by the nearest relations ; but they 
get no inheritance from the family that supports them. 


CHILDREN AND COURTESY 

The natives are very fond of children, who are much 
spoiled, especially by the father, and are considered as a gift 
from God — the more children they get the greater their bliss. 
A childless marriage is looked upon as a punishment from 
God. Boys are especially desired ; and when a boy is born 
in the kislak all the neighbours rush to the house to con- 
gratulate the parents ; there is feasting, with music of guitar 
and tambourine, whilst volleys are fired outside the house. 

An old woman assists at the birth — a kind of midwife, of 
whom there is one in every kislak. Only women are allowed 
to be present at birth ; the father is not allowed into the 
room until the child is born. He then receives in his house 
the congratulations of the neighbours — but if the child is a 
girl there is no banquet, nor are volleys fired. 

If a child be still-born, it is at once buried. 

For three days the new-born child is nourished on fat ; 
then the mother nurses it until its third year — if she has no 
other child in the meantime. 
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Boys are always circumcised, at the age of four, with a 
knife by an old practised man, and the wound smeared 
with burnt wadding or felt. Eunuchs are not made amongst 
these peoples. 

When the child has lived three days on fat, it receives its 
name, which is given by its father in the presence of a Mullah, 
if there be one in the neighbourhood. On this occasion a 
banquet is given. Some of the most common names given 
to boys are : Ali, Mahommad, Aman, Tana, Salil, Tamasha, 
Yusuf, Ramasha, Shaker ; and to girls : Kurban, Begin, 
Sadji, Damah, Dawlat-Mah, Ashurmah, Niashbibi, Madian, 
and Suleika. 

The little children are the only members of the family who 
sleep in a kind of bed (“ gahvarra ’’) ; all the others sleep in 
their clothes on skins, rugs, straw, or hay. The children’s bed 
is, like the beds in Turkestan, Bokhara and Khiva, a small 
oblong wooden box on four legs. A kind of awning is made 
with some wooden hoops, covered with cloth, to keep the sun 
and wind off the child when it stands outside the house. 
Between the hoops is a cross-bar which forms a handle to 
carry the cradle or bed, which is painted as a rule in bright 
red and green colours. The bedclothes are rags and pieces 
of cloth and skin. For the removal of the urine there is, 
as with the Kirghiz, a hole in the bed, through which, in the 
case of boys, the urine is conducted by the aid of a tube 
made out of a hollow bone, which is placed on the sexual 
organ. 

During their youth the children do odd jobs of a small kind 
about the house — tend the cattle and so on ; and, if possible, 
they attend a kind of school, which is generally only tem- 
porary, and kept by a wandering Mullah. In the larger 
kislaks there are also professional teachers who can read and 
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write. Mullah is a title which, in the Mahometan countries 
of Central Asia, is bestowed on a man when he can read the 
language of the country, and Mirza is the title of a man who 
can both read and write. These 
titles do not in the least mean 
that the man belongs to the 
clergy — this, of course, he cannot 
do without certain qualifica- 
tions. 

In these schools the children 
learn to re id the language of the 
country, sometimes also a little 
writing and arithmetic, and the 
recital of some Mahometan 
prayers by rote. The language 
the children learn to read and 
write is Shugnan (the Tadjik). 

Many children, howevef, get no 
other instruction than what their 
parents can give them, and, in 
consequence,onty speak Vakhan. 

In some houses little wooden 
slates hang on the walls with 
the Persian alphabet for the 
instruction of the children, and as a useful memorandum for 
the adults. If there be a school in the kislak or in its 
neighbourhood, both boys and girls are sent there at the age 
of seven or eight. If a man does not send his children to 
school or to the wandering Mullah, the elders of the town 
remonstrate with him in the matter ; but he is quite indepen- 
dent, and can do as he likes in this respect. 

The poor people often send their boys into the service of 
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the rich ; but never the girls. As soon as the children are 
able to run about and take care of themselves they are 
allowed to do so. During the summer the boys as a rule 
go about quite naked, and flock together on the flat roofs or 
in the gardens to play. One of their games, Bushull (Shugnan) 
or Shitik (Vakhan), is played with bone pegs, which they 
throw into the air, and the winner is he whose peg falls so 
that it stands on end in the ground. Another game, Djigand 
(Shugnan), is played with pins on which there is a hook. 
The children, dividing into two sides, fling the pins from one 
party to the other, who try and catch them on sticks by the 
hooks. 

The children and young people are remarkable for the 
great modesty of their conduct towards their parents and 
elders. They are rarely heard to meddle in the conversation 
of their elders ; and when the grown-up people go to their 
meals the children always keep at a respectful distance. 
When a son receives an order from his father he always 
bows to him. It may be said that implicit obedience and 
respect is common both in the family and the community. 
Great respect is always paid to old people, and each old 
white-beard is called Baba (grandfather). 

The ordinary salutation of the natives to their superiors 
consists in crossing the hands over the breast and bowing, 
after which both hands are drawn down past the face, one 
after the other. If they want to show an exceptional 
respect they kneel down on the ground. The Vakhans 
salute their superiors by placing both hands on the forehead 
and bowing. 

They salute their equals by pressing both hands together, 
and kissing their fingers to them ; and when saluting a very 
dear friend they touch him under his chin with one hand 
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and then kiss the hand which has touched him — sometimes 
they kiss both his hands. 

If a man of quality comes to a kislak, whether he be 
a foreigner or a native, he is always received outside 
the kislak by a deputation of the men of the town, 
headed by the Kasi and Aksakal and the elders, who 
welcome him with a Salam Aleikum. They also bring him 
gifts consisting of bread, and fruit, and eggs, and the like. 
Whether he be foreigner or Mussulman, he is entertained 
free for three or four days, but if he remain longer he has 
to pay or work for his food. 



CHAPTER IX 


The Administration — Punishment — Ca^te — Slavery — Coins — 
Weights and measures — Commerce 

In these provinces the customs are most patriarchal. Just 
as the father is the unrestricted master of the family, the 
Aksakal (chief magistrate of the village) has the executive 
power in the village, whilst the Kasi is the judge — all under 
the rule of their changing sovereign princes. 

The Aksakal has an assistant, Harbab, which means “in 
every leay." The Harbab has the responsibility of seeing that 
strangers 'vho come into the town get what they need for 
their support. 

b'or all minor crimes and offences the Kasi of the village 
pronounces the sentence, which is executed by a person 
comm.inded to do so by the Aksakal. These punishments 
generally consist of fines and floggings ; more severe 
punishments can only be executed by permission of former 
sub-princes under the Emir of Afghanistan, and capital 
punishment only by the Emir of Afghanistan. 

Slight crimes are often very severely punished. Thus a 
Kasi told us that a man who confessed a theft, or was 
caught in the act, w’as flogged the first or second time, and 
the third time his eyes W'ere put out and his hands cut off. 

If a man, accused of theft, deny his guilt, he must place 
his hands on the Koran and swear that he is innocent by 
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his own death and the death of his wife and children and 
cattle. 

If a man kill another man, a sentence of death is pro- 
nounced by the Kasi ; and when the sentence has been 
ratified by the prince of the province the punishment is 
executed with a knife by an executioner (“djalat”). If the 
relations of the slain man demand it, the prisoner may be 
stoned to death or killed by the axe of a man appointed to 
this office (“quatil”). If the family of the man that was 
killed agree, the accused may free himself by paying a 
large fine. 

During the time of the former Shahs or Mires, caste existed, 
so that all offices were inherited, and the poor man, whatever 
his talents, was as a rule forced to remain in the same social 
position which his father had occupied. There is still left a 
remnant of this division into castes, and the descendants 
of the former officials, who, as a rule add the title Beg to 
their name, are the only ones who can occupy the leading 
positions in the villages. These people all employ the 
Shugnan (Tadjik) language, but they also speak Vakhan. 

Until the middle of the last century slavery existed 
throughout this country. Each Kasi and Aksakal had both 
male and female slaves (“ k’giilam ”). The slaves were sold 
and bought. The Siaposh generally provided them with 
these slaves, w'hom they robbed from the neighbouring 
districts, especially from Chitral and Kundut. A good 
male slave was w'orth about seven pounds. Payment was, 
as indeed was the case w'ith all other. w'ares, made by barter, 
for the provinces have never had coin of their own. Yet, 
as a rule, Afghan money w'as knowm here, and Chinese coins 
were common, brought here by Chinese merchants who 
from olden time visited the provinces. 


T 
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For weights and measures, primitive units are employed. 
A stone of the size of a clenched fist ("gharr”) represents 
the unit pau — a pound ; and four paus make one nimkhurd. 
As a measure of length, the arm’s length from the shoulder 
is employed, called one ghaz. 

Commercial intercourse with the outer world is, and has 
always been, very slight — partly by reason of the secluded 
situation of the provinces, shut off as they are from 
civilisation by the most mighty mountains of the world, 
and partly on account of the poverty of the people. The 
foreigner — Chinese, Afghan, or Indian merchant — has 
seldom come to these parts, where he could only expect 
to get cattle in exchange for his warts, whilst the native for 
the same reason has been unable to perform long travels in 
search of commercial adventure. Perhaps this seclusion is 
one of the reasons why epidemic illnesses are so rare. 
Yet the healthy mountain climate, at these high altitudes 
presumably quite devoid of infection, must be considered 
chiefly responsible for this immunity. 



CHAPTER X 


Sickness, death, funerals, tombs — Mazars and holy altars 

The natives everywhere look strong and healthy. They are 
a lean, hardy, muscular people, bearing the stamp both 
bodily and mentally of the hard struggle for daily bread and 
of their sportsmanlike climbing of the mountains. Stout 
jolly people are never met with — the type is a slender, sinewy 
sportsman of earnest countenance. 

These mountain valleys have from time immemorial been 
famed for their healthiness, and the people live to a hale old 
age. To this reputation everything bears witness ; we met 
old men walking about, hale and active, at the age of a hun- 
dred years — and some few were even a hundred and twenty- 
five. But 1 also suspect that the delicate and the fragile die 
very young, killed by lack of hygiene and of delicate food — 
the strong alone surviving childhood. 

Tuberculous diseases do not seem to exist. A few pock- 
marked persons proved that small-pox has claimed victims- 
Diseases of the stomach are common, perhaps owing to the 
scarcity of salt, which has to be imported from distant parts 
and is very expensive. It is often used for payment instead 
of money. Rheumatism and rheumatic affections are rather 
common in Vakhan, probably due to the perpetual strong 
western wind, and to the fact that the people rest and sleep 
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on the ground with little but a rug or some rags of skin to 
lie on. Weak eyes and headache are easily explained by the 
perpetual wind, the sun’s glare, the sand and dust, the 
smoky hearth-room, and the utter lack of cleanliness. 

In the village of Nut a great many of the people suffered 
from an illness which took the loathsome form of horrible 
ulcerating yellowish white sores and tumours, which spread 
all over the body. This is presumably a form of leprosy. 
They attribute it to some springs whence the village gets its 
water, as the people in another part of the village who get 
their water from a mountain stream do not suffer from this 
loathsome disease at all. We therefore took samples of the 
water from these polluted streams, and had them examined 
upon our return to Denmark ; but they were only found 
to contain salts of natrium, calium, calcium and mag- 
nium. 

These people know of scarcely any medicines except 
those which are connected with their religion or supersti- 
tion. Now and again a wandering “ medicine-man ” comes 
from one of the neighbouring provinces of India or 
Afghanistan with a bag of herbs, which he prescribes quite 
promiscuously against alt ills. The natives also bathe in 
the hot springs, to which, not without good reason, they 
attribute a healing influence. I have already touched upon 
the prayers written upon scraps of paper which are attached 
to a string and fastened over the part where the disease has 
its seat, which are procured from Ishans, wandering 
Mullahs, Dervishes, and Calenders ; besides these there are 
numbers of other superstitious preventions against sickness 
used by these folk. Thus it is a safeguard against all 
disease to wear a piece of a bear’s heart, or an amulet of a 
bear’s or an eagle’s claw. It is as good as a blessing to 
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carry about the horns of snakes. They believe that snakes 
with horns are found in the mountains, and they will pro- 
duce a piece of bone or the old tooth of some animal found 
on a mountain slope, which they believe to be the horn of 
a snake ! When they are ill they tear a piece off their 
clothes, touch the suffering place on their body with it, and 
then place the rag on the grave of some holy man, believ- 
ing that his spirit will take away the illness. Sometimes 
they tie this rag to some fantastic-looking tree in a lonely 
place, believing that the disease will be transplanted into 
the tree. 

Sick people, or those who are in distress, often go to a 
lonely place, some strangely shaped rock, some mystically 
formed ravine — some place where there is a good view or a 
high pass being preferred. Here they build a cairn, either 
just a pile of stones, or a pile of stones in the shape of a 
chimney, and then they smear the stones with fat. In 
Arabia they have this same custom of smearing the holy 
stones with fat. The rags I spoke of are also placed on 
these cairns ; and the people who afterwards pass such a 
cairn always add a stone, or decorate them with the horns 
of the kiyik. These cairns are found all over Pamir, for 
the Kirghiz nomads have the same custom. To sleep near 
one of these cairns during the night is very common, as 
the people think that the place is safe against wicked 
men or against evil spirits, which play a great part in their 
life. 

When a man is very ill he is often carried by his friends 
to such a cairn, an old one being preferred, or to the grave 
of some holy man. If he seems to be at death's door, he is 
brought to his home where, if possible, he dies out of 
doors on one of the mud-built platforms outside the 
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house, to prevent his spirit haunting the house after his 
death. 

When a man is dead, or in the agonies of death, all his 
relations come to mourn his loss, and prayers are said at 
the body, and earthenware lamps kept burning. The corpse 
is washed in hot water, and if the dead be a man his body 
is dressed in a white costume consisting of three articles of 
dress, the Sinaposh, the Hajaposh, and the Chaudir — this 
last garment covering the ^\hole body and being tied 
together in a knot on the head ; a long handkerchief is also 
tied above the outer garment and round the head. For a 
woman the white shroud consists of the Piran (chemise), the 
Tumbun (trousers) and the Chaudir (tent) — this last cover- 
ing the whole body like the man’s, and round the head also 
is wrapped the handkerchief (Chil). 

The body, upon a primitive bier of willows, is carried to 
the grave on the shoulders of four men, and is placed in 
the tomb so that it is stretched out at full length, the 
head resting much higher than the body. The head is to the 
north, and the body is so turned that the eyes are almost 
towards the west, and, to prevent the body from turning 
round in the grave, clods of earth and stones are placed on 
the eastern side of it. A man’s grave is the depth of the 
height of a full-grown man to his waist. A woman’s is to 
the depth that would reach to her neck. 

The men, women, and children of the dead man’s family 
are present at the funeral. Prayers are read at the grave, 
lamps are lighted, and all kneel down numberless times 
and pass their hands over their faces. 

Then the shroud is opened a little, so that the face, hands, 
and feet shall be free, and the dead be able to arise on the 
Day of Judgment. If this be omitted, it is said the dead will 
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bite the shroud asunder, when all his relations and their 
cattle will die. 

When the grave has been filled up, a mound is always 
made over it, and it is sometimes surrounded by a high 
stone or clay wall, according to the social standing of the 
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dead man, his riches, or his holiness. If his piety were 
remarkable, the grave is especially ornamented. 

On all graves there is erected a mound of clay, and some- 
times this mound is covered with white stuff, whereon are 
placed flowers, berries, and corn. On the top of the mound 
is generally placed a round or rounded stone. I cannot 
discover whether this stone, which is also often found on 
graves in other parts of Pamir, has any connection with the 
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holy black stone at Mecca (the natives themselves could give 
no reason for its use), but there is just the possibility that 
this is the case, as it is also found in holy places, as we shall 
see later on. 

On the side of the clay mound facing the east there was 
always a small rectangular niche wherein earthenware lamps 
or torches were placed at the festivals. In some places 
several rectangular mounds were placed in terraces, one 
above the other. This way of adorning the graves we also 
find in some places along Amu Darya in Transkaspia, and in 
Khiva. 

The graves of the well-to-do are surrounded by a high 
stone wall with a small wooden door, yet in most places 
there was no entrance to the grave ; one could only look at 
it through some crescent-shaped holes in the southern part 
of the wall. 1 was told that, on festival days, prayers were 
said through these holes to the dead. 

In many places in Vakhan, Ishkashim, and Garan, the 
common graves Persian for grave ; giiristan,\ht burial 
place) are often grouped round a so-called mazar. The 
mazar is the grave of a man who by reason of his holy life 
is looked upon after death as a saint who can intercede 
with God for the people on earth. This mazar is always 
adorned in a special way — ^just in the same way that the 
Kirghiz in Pamir and the people of Turkestan, Khiva, and 
Bokhara adorn the graves of their holy men. 

As a token of its holiness, masts are raised, on which 
wave tails of the yak-ox (“tok”) or red and white rags, as 
banners {“ alam ’ ) ; and if the place is especially holy, a metal 
or earthenware pot (“kobba”) is placed on top of the masts — 
these vessels are of the same shape as the so-called weeping- 
pots. The mazar is also adorned with horns of the kiyik 
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and of oxen, and with strangely shaped stones, and 
lamps. 

The mazar Khodja Radiab in thq kislak of Barshar is 
such a saint’s grave. It consists of a small mud hut, to 
which leads a small wooden door. The edges of the flat 
roof are covered with horns of the kiyik, and in the middle 
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of the roof is a collection of these horns twisted into a 
figure that makes one think of a crown. In the sepulchral 
chamber was the usual clay platform to the memory of 
the dead teacher, the righteous Khodja Radiab, who was 
said to have lived one hundred years ago ; and on top of 
the platform, which was overlaid with plaster, was a strange 
figure formed of plaster. I cannot make out whether this 
figure, the broadest end of which lay just above the head of the 
saint, where offerings are burnt on festival days in the hook- 
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formed figure, has any special religious meaning. This was 
the only one found in South Pamir. It resembled somewhat 
a sword or staff — it may possibly be meant to represent the 
staff of a dervish. Beside the platform was placed a wooden 
log on which stood two little earthenware bowls for torch- 
lights made of the same brown dough of which the torches 
used in the houses of Vakhan are made. 

In all difficulties, in sickness, poverty, and accidents, or 
in order to get certain wishes fulfilled, both men and women 



THE OK.VAMENTATION OF THE SEPVI.CHRE OF THE MAZAR 
KHODJA RADIAB 

In A torches are lighted on state occasions. B. Log with two bowls for torches 

come to the mazar to pray to the dead saint to intercede for 
them with Allah. They offer up sacrifices on the grave, of 
the most e.xtraordinary things— horns, wreaths of apricot 
kernels, wooden spoons, wooden dishes, and so on— and 
festivals are often celebrated in the sepulchral chamber 
itself, T\hen sheep are killed and given to the poor, whilst 
torches are burnt on the grave. 

Besides the mazars there is in almost every kislak a small 
house of prayer— a little low mud hut with a clay altar, on 
which stand little bowls or lamps (“chirak”) of earthenware 
or copper or iron, to hold a wick and fat, as in Turkestan. 
These bowls or lamps are religiously kept burning by people 
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when in trouble. Often round black stones or old cow- 
horns are placed beside the lamps. 

In 1896, in a wild romantic narrow ravine in Garan, 
through which a small mountain stream runs to the Pandsh, 
I found some ten or eleven little black clay bowls of the 
size and shape of an ordinary Indian-ink bowl on a terrace 
in the rocks. They were undoubtedly placed for use 
in this ravine, for there were remains of the combustible 
black torch-dough in some of them, and small burnt 
wooden sticks lay beside them. They were probably 
employed in some religious rites, in which the fantastic 
dark ravine, blasted by the frost into weird shapes, un- 
doubtedly played a part. A specimen of these bowls, 
which I pocketed to e.xamine, is now in the National 
Museum of Copenhagen. The rest were lost, being packed 
in a box with other baggage which was lost, being on the 
horses that fell from a mountain slope in Garan into the 
Pandsh river. 

Just as the most holy place in Garan is at the springs 
with the altar by the river Garm-chashma Darya, so in 
Vakhan and Ishkashim an altar, or rather a monument, to 
Hazreti Ali, seems to be the holy of holies. The natives do 
not know to which Ali the monument was erected ; but 
there is scarcely a doubt that he was the son-in-law of 
Mahomet ; indeed he plays a greater part in the religion of 
the Shiites than Mahomet himself. 

The Persians who are Shiites always call on the name ot 
Ali when in distress. When they lift a heavy weight, they 
cry at each pull: “Ali! Ali!” and the Persian pirates 
on the Caspian likewise shout at each stroke when they pull 
the oar very hard : “ Ali I Ali ! ” 

This monument in Vakhan is said to have been erected in 
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memory of the holyAli having once rested in this place. It 
is a small mud-built house about six feet high and nine feet 
square. The entrance to the house is through a small 
wooden door, and on each side of this door are the plat- 
forms so common in Vakhan, which are used for seats. In 
the house is a cubical clay altar about three feet high with a 
base one metre square, chalked all over. On the altar were 
placed two large rounded black stones of seventeen centi- 
metres diameter ; and between these two stones was another 
like them but smaller, of the size of a hen’s egg. Beside the 
large round stones lay two cow-horns for tooting-horns ; 
round one of these was a copper ring. On a small shelf at 
the top of the altar was placed a small earthenware bowl 
which was used as a lamp. On the front of the altar was 
placed a small lamp in a little triangular niche. It was made 
out of a hollow stone, and beside it was an iron lamp with a 
wick (“chirak”). At the foot of the altar, on a shelf, were 
placed two candlesticks of copper, or rather two bowls which 
were fastened by some twisted copper branches to stands, 
the pointed ends of which were fastened to a piece of wood 
on the shelf. In a hole in the wall, to the left of the entrance, 
was a white yak-ox tail, which is a still more holy symbol 
than a dark one. On staffs, which pass from the altar 
through a hole in the roof, wave red and white banners over 
the building, and on the end of these three flagstaffs were 
the so-called kobba, two of tinned copper and one of glazed 
clav. The house was surrounded by a shady well-kept 
orchard, enclosed by a high stone wall. Judging by the 
good state of repair of the house from the V’akhan point of 
view, and the care with which the house was cleaned and 
the orchard kept, and that an old man was appointed to 
guard the sanctuary — a Sait, a descendant of the prophet — 
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this must be considered the verv holiest place of the Vakhans. 
Later on we will go into its origin. 

The Aksakal of the village told me that at the festivals of 
the new moon, which are celebrated at the house and in the 
garden, sheep are killed and eaten on the spot, the lamps 
are lit on the altars, and all present, men and women, 



stand bowing before the altar, their faces covered with their 
hands. At each New Year a great festival was celebrated 
at which a bull was killed. During the festivals they tooted 
on the cow-horns placed upon the altar. 

The people have a story about the round black stones 
upon the altars to the effect that when Ali now and again 
dwells in the house he uses them to play at ball. This is 
probably a legend to show that the stones are a symbol of 
the strength of the saint. The horns which are placed 
on mazars and other holy places are a sign of strength. 


X 
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In Bokhara they say that in some place in Asia there is a 
religious sect called Lakhe, of which the people have sanc- 
tuaries of a kind similar to that of Hazreti Ali, where both 
men and women come together at the festivals. From the 
men present there is one chosen, and his eyes being 
bandaged, he now, whilst blindfolded, chooses one of the 
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women present, and this woman stays in the house twenty- 
four or twenty-five days, the man visiting her blindfolded 
every night, and living with her during that time as if she 
were his wife. 

The native Kasi and Aksakal, however, denied that such a 
custom existed here. I cannot say whether the word of the 
Kasi and Aksakal can be trusted. It is, however, certain 
that amongst the so-called Fire-Extinguishers, a sect or 
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variety of the Parsians, • the Lures and Dushikkurds of 
Persia, it is the custom, in buildings erected for the purpose, 
to meet once a year, extinguish the holy fire, and mix 
sexually, regardless of age or position — unmarried women 
and children not being present at these orgies. The 
Mahdak sect, and the Avesta religion which had formerly 
many worshippers in Transoxania, had similar religious 
orgies. According to a later statement of a Kasi in Garan, 
it is probable that this custom has also been followed in 
Vakhan in the sanctuary of Hazreti Ali. 

Besides the altar Hazreti Ali, there is still another sanc- 
tuary in Vakhan which is held in special awe by the people. 
This is the so-called “mazar" situated about two hundred 
metres west of the cleft through which runs the road from 
Vakhan to Garm-chashma. Both in the valleys of Pamir 
and in High Pamir amongst the nomads the name mazar is 
given to the sepulchral chamber or the specially adorned 
tomb of some righteous or holy man. But this sanctuary 
was called “mazar,” though nobody knew why it was here ; 
it had no special name ; the Vakhans only knew that it was 
very old, and that no one was buried under the monument 
— a statement most likely correct, as the place for a great 
distance round about was solid granite. A Beg from 
Bokhara, Mirza Abdul Kader, who by order of the Emir 
came with us on both expeditions as interpreter, told us 
that the sanctuary was not a “ mazar ” but a “ kadamga ” — 
footprint — erected in memory of a holy man having set foot 
on this place. This is most probable, as there are many 
places in Arabia and Transkaspia where such holy footprints 
have led to the erection of monuments of many different 
forms. This one was a stone enclosure on a small rock — 
the stones were heaped up loosely on each other, and on 
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top of the wall was placed one kiyik horn beside the other. 
At one end of the enclosure was a cairn ornamented with 
horns of the kiyik and with staffs, on the top of which was 
a kobba of glazed clay. Before entering the enclosure the 
natives cover their faces with their hands ; but they only 
knew concerning the place that it was good to visit it. 
Rags, which were hung up, showed that the people appeal 
here for cures against disease. 



CHAPTER XI 

The Siaposh and their fortresses in Vakhan 

Before we proceed to touch upon the religion of this 
people, it is necessary to understand the Siaposh, for the 
remains of their fortresses and carved designs on the rocks, 
together with the tradition of the Vakhans that the Siaposh 
of Kafiristan once lived in \'akhan, or rather were masters 
of the country, compel us to examine what remains of their 
power, for it is almost certain that their customs, religion, 
and mode of life have influenced and left more than a trace 
upon the life of these peoples. 

These Siaposh, or Kafirs as they are also called — Kafir 
meaning injidcl, being a term commonly employed by 
Mussulmans about people of other religions — are one of the 
most interesting tribes in Asia. They are not very much 
known, as the European explorer has been kept away from 
their territory, partly on account of their bloodthirstiness 
and partly on account of Russian and English political 
interests. Many wonderful reports are abroad about these 
people — amongst others, they are said to be descendants 
of the soldiers of Alexander the Great ; and their colour is 
said to be lighter than that of their neighbours, due to the 
fact, according to the Kafirs, that they had come from the 
West, from a country far away from Kafiristan. 
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A few travellers have succeeded in getting a glimpse of 
their country : the Mullah Nudjib, who was sent there by 
the British Embassy in Kabul in 1809 ; Captain Wood, who, 
in 1840, paid a visit into their mountain valleys ; Colonel 
Lockhart, who, in 1885, went from Chitral to the upper 
part of the valley of the Bashgul, a tributary of the Chitral 
river, and stayed there some days ; and, finally. Dr. G. S. 
Robertson, who, in 1893, visited some of the Kafir or Siaposh 
tribes that live near English territory in North-West India. 
Much of the following information culled from these explorers 
I have had the opportunity of getting confirmed, and am able 
to add some information from the Kasi Khoda Da, who paid 
me a long visit during the wintering of the second Danish 
Pamir Expedition at Khorok, on the river Gund, in 1898-99. 
Born in Vakhan, and having studied at the Medressi in 
Faisabad, he had got an appointment in Badakhshan under 
the Afghans, but had fled to Russian territory, where he 
was appointed Kasi in Ishkashim. This man, during his stay 
in Afghanistan, had often come in contact with the Kafirs, 
whom he knew well. 

The country of Kafiristan, which is about 20,000 square 
miles, with a population of about 250,000, is situated directly 
south of the western part of the Hindu Kush, about 35’ and 
36 lat. N. and 70 and 71° long. E. of Greenwich. The 
country is chiefly narrow, deep mountain valleys of a north 
and south direction, watered by mountain streams of rapid 
current. The river valleys are separated by mountain ranges, 
which are very difficult of access — spurs from the Hindu 
Kush towards the south. The passes between the valleys 
are only devoid of snow a few months of the year, so as to 
be passable ; consequently the intercourse even between the 
inhabitants of the valleys is comparatively slight. Towards 
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the north the country is entered partly by the pass of 
Mandal along the Koksha river to Badakhshan, which is very 
difticult of access, and partly by the more easy pass of 
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Dora, by way of Sebak to Ishkashim, Vakhan, and Garan. 
Reckoned from west to east, the most important valleys are 
the Ramgul and Kulam valleys, through which run some 
tributary streams of the Kabul river ; also the Pressun and 
Bashgul valleys, with tributaries to the river Chitral. 
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The valleys are said to be most picturesque ; many of 
them are so narrow and deep that the sun only reaches into 
them a few hours a day, and during winter they are always 
in shade, which gives them a most mysterious appearance. 
The main roads are always along the river banks, and 
are often very difficult on account of the fragments of 
rocks. Across the rivers bridges are built in several places, 
high above the water, very narrow, and with a very low 
parapet. Sometimes they use, as in the Pandsh valley, a 
tree hanging out over the river, or the bridge is only a row 
of poles rammed into the river, over which one has to 
go very carefully. In the Pressun valley there is said to be 
a kind of pontoon bridge, and in a few places there are 
wooden bridges. 

In the valleys grow various fruit trees — pomegranates, 
mulberries, apricot and peach, grapes which the Kafirs 
make into wine, and horse-chestnuts. On the higher slopes 
there are wild olives and evergreen oaks, besides forests of 
fir and cedar, whilst the highest slopes are only covered 
w’ith grass and moss. 

The people live by agriculture, cattle-breeding, and 
hunting; and they rear bees. Wine, honey, and wax are 
their most important e.xports. 

The Kafirs, who are of Aryan origin, are divided into 
several tribes, each with its chief ; and the tribes are again 
divided into families. The tribes have each languages of 
their own, which, in spite of their common origin (see 
Triimpp, Burnes, Lister, and Elphinstone), are so unlike 
each other that, with the exception of the Siaposh proper, 
one tribe cannot understand the other. 

As far as regards the main tribe, the Siaposh, the men are all 
agile, well-trained sportsmen, wearing black goat-skins with 
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a leather belt round the waist, in which hangs the indispens- 
able dagger. In other tribes, white woollen garments are 
considered to be finest. The women, who are said to be 
very beautiful in youth, are short, and wear a kind of tunic. 
The hair is dressed in a hornlike way, or is worn hanging 
down the back under a small white woollen cap. Most of 
the Kafirs are dark-haired, yet, in some of the tribes, fair 
and red-haired people are found. Dr. Robertson tells that 
the Kafirs wear their hair long, hanging down their backs,, 
which gives them a wild look. Our Kasi told that they 
shaved their heads, with the e.xception of a small round spot 
at the top of the head where it grows long, and is plaited. 
He told me that the men were very ugly ; but we must 
remember that he himself was a Mussulman ! He also told 
me that the women wear a turbanlike head-dress, adorned 
with various metal plates. 

The Kafirs are said to be more intelligent than their 
neighbours, to be of a reserved character, and to love 
intrigues and secret plots. Their religion is a kind of 
Buddhism mi.xed with many ancient Shamanistic elements. 
Idolatry, with sacrifices to carved wooden images erected in 
memory of dead people, within which images are supposed 
to dwell the spirits of the dead, holy song, dancing cere- 
monies on the graveyards, all play a great part in their 
religion. 

Imra is the maker of all thing.s, and besides him there are 
numbers of sub-gods of whom the god of war, Gish, created 
by Imra, is the most important. Valour is considered the 
greatest of all virtues, and, in connection with wealth, it is the 
best recommendation for becoming a chief (“yast”). Until 
1896, when their country was occupied by the Emir of 
Afghanistan, they had maintained their independence of 
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the neighbouring Mahometan tribes, whom they detest 
heartily, and whose religion they could never be made 
to adopt. The Mahometans, and those of their countrymen 
who had adopted Islam, always suffered heavily from the 
Kafir love of war — it is said that no Kafir marries until he 
has killed at least one Mussulman, whose head he carries 
home as a trophy. This is perhaps exaggeration. To kill 
their own fellow believers is considered a great sin, as 
their force against the Mussulmans is thereby diminished. 
Murderers stay in special sanctuaries, and can return by 
paying great fines. Each Kafir wears the same number of 
feathers in his head-dress as the number of Mussulmans he 
has killed. Their weapons are bows and arrows, daggers, 
and old matchlocks. Besides the god of war, Gish, they 
have several other gods who each have their appointed task 
— thus cows, goats, and sheep have a god or goddess each 
to themselves. There are numbers of evil spirits, amongst 
whom a lord-demon and several sub-demons, who closely 
resemble Angro Mainyus (Ahriman) and his staff in the 
Zoroastrian religion. 

They have a game which is played by throwing balls of 
iron, and the one who throws the best has to give the others 
a treat ; for they say : “ Imra has given him the strong arm, 
therefore he must give a feast in honour of Imra.” 

It will be remembered that the altar of Hazreti Ali had 
stone balls like these. 

The wife is always obtained by purchase, and by applying 
to the girl’s father. As a rule a Kafir has several wives. If 
the husband die, his wives are sold by his relations. All 
births take place in special houses outside the villages, and 
the name-giving is carried out by an elderly woman, saying 
by rote all the names of the babe's ancestors— the name 
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which is pronounced when the child begins to feed being 
its name. Our Kasi, Khoda Da, told us that the ordinary 
Kafir names were Darwah, Kamruk, Shotor, and Shurwah. 
He also told us that the Kafirs, some years ago, were frequently 
to be seen in Badakhshan, where they came to trade. They 
do not bury their dead, but place the bodies in wooden 
coffins on the hills or mountain slopes, often even near the 
road beside their houses, where the putrified corpses poison 
the air. By the coffins of the chiefs is placed a small 
staff bearing a rag ; and often a wooden figure, or 
stone, is erected by the resting-place of the dead man. 
They make sacrifices to this figure, and victuals are 
placed there for the dead, especially by sick members of 
the family. 

It is difficult to determine how far the dominion of these 
martial Kafirs extended. They were slave-traders and 
slave-robbers, and much dreaded by their neighbours. It 
is said that a few names of places in the north-west of 
Pamir originate from them. Possibly the advance of the 
Kafirs toward the north-west is connected in some way with 
the propagation of Buddhism to Khulm and Balkh — or 
Biilikh,an old Turkish word which means supreme capital — 
where Buddhistic drawings and pictures have been found. 
But if there be any connection between these two things, 
the Kafirs must have lived in Kafiristan at a much earlier 
period than the eleventh century, for the collision of the 
Buddhistic with the Parsee religion at Balkh, the former 
Mecca of the Avesta people, and in Transoxania, must have 
come about in the first century. Buddhistic influence, 
however, may possibly have made itself felt for a long time 
in these parts. In Bokhara, Buddhistic idols were sold at 
the fairs during the earliest period of Islam, and not until 
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the eighth century does Islam seem to have penetrated to 
the borders of Pamir. 

Buddhism seems to have been the first religion which 
fought against the Parsee faith, and it is most likely that a 
fight raged in Transoxania and the more accessible parts of 
Central Asia between the Turans, who brought Buddhism 
from Tibet, and the Avesta people. Nor is it at all unlikely 
that the Kafir conquest of their present country took place 
through a war with the former inhabitants, and that they 
tried to extend their dominion further to the north of the 
Hindu Kush. 

As the valleys of Pamir can never have had any special 
material interest owing to their poverty, a consideration 
which has not been wholly excluded even from religious 
wars, the Parsee faith has no doubt survived up here to 
a later period than m any other places. The Zoroastrian 
religion has undoubtedly existed in VGkhan up to the end 
/ of the nineteenth century— of course in a much corrupted 
form, and with many later additions, which, however, was 
already the case even two thousand years ago. 

While it is very difficult, therefore, to decide whether the 
Kafirs have really extended their dominion to the north of 
Pamir and the mountainous parts in the neighbourhood, there 
is not the slightest doubt that they, not so very long ago, 
possessed Vakhan, where certain traces of them are found in 
the fortresses and strongholds they have left behind them. The 
present generation in Vakhan have from their forefathers the 
story of the conquest of Vakhan by the Siaposh ; indeed, 
they themselves have known the Siaposh to rob slues from 
tlie province whilst it was under Afghan supremacy. It is 
said that Captain Wood, without knowing it, met with some 
of the Siaposh near Ishkashim, where they had their easiest 
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access to the Upper Pandsh valley through the pass of 
Ishkashim. 

When, in i8g6, I passed through Vakhan, I paid a short 
visit to some ruins of old fortifications which the Vakhans 
told me were built by the Siaposh — Siaptisli they called them. 
A closer examination of them was not made until i8g8 by the 
second Danish Pamir Expedition, as 1 had then neither the 
time for it nor interpreters. 

After a detailed examination of all the fortresses, and a 
thorough interrogation of the natives, we made sure that 
almost all the fortresses in Vakhan were built by the Siaposh. 
They were easily distinguishable from the others, for they 
were constructed with great military ingenuity and skill, 
which is in accordance with the tradition of their intelligence 
and very warlike disposition. Some of the older amongst the 
Vakhans can remember their grandparents speaking of the 
Siaposh living here when they were children ; and a com- 
paratively well-instructed Kasi told us that it was at least 
300 years since the Siaposh had reigned in Vakhan. Though 
one cannot attribute too much importance to the numerical 
statements of the natives, the condition of the fortresses 
seemed to indicate that they cannot date from a much earlier 
period. However, they may possibly be 500 to 600 years 
old, as even walls made of stones dried in the sun will last 
very long in this dry climate. 

Besides the Siaposh fortress spoken of, which was 
possibly connected with the cave fortress situated about 
200 metres east of Varang, there are still some others. 
These are the large Siaposh fortress of Zengi-bar at Zunk ; 
a very large fortification west of Yemchin ; a smaller fort 
about 1000 metres east of Darshai, at the ravine already 
spoken about, which is a road to the river Garm-chashma 
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Darya's upper course ; the fortress of Ka’a-Ka, about looo 
metres west of Namatgut, near the Pandsh ; a fort on the 
southern side of the Pandsh, near the river, on the hill at 
the middle of the pass at Ishkashim ; and a smaller fort 
about seven kilometres north of Nut, on the eastern bank of 
the Pandsh, in the province of Ishkashim. Here the line 
of Siaposh forts ceases, and no Siaposh ruins whatever are 
found further north in the Pandsh valley than this fortified 
place north of Nut. 

All these military constructions are based on the defence 
of the provinces of Vakhan and Ishkashim, and are built 
most ingeniously. The fort of Zengi-bar, from its situation, 
barred the way against any invasion either from V'akhan or 
the valley of Pamir Darya. The fortress on the road from 
Darshai to Garm-chashma Darya barred the passes from 
Garan. The fortress north of Nut was alike calculated to 
stop the attacks of the Shugnans and Garans. The main 
fortress of the Siaposh, Ka’a-Ka, at Namatgut, is built just 
near the Pandsh, and was most likely so placed to bar the 
entrance to V'akhan from the south, through the pass of 
Isttagh. It is situate only about twelve kilometres from the 
pass at Ishkashim, through which the Siaposh themselves 
poured into Vakhan, so that, in the event of being forced to 
retreat, they were near the line of retreat by way of Sebak 
and the Dora or Nuksan passes, or the pass of Istragh, along 
the river Chitral to Kafiristan. 

The possibility that the Siaposh have gone further north 
along the valley of the Pandsh to Garan, Shugnan, Roshan, 
and beyond is not excluded by the fact that their fortifica- 
tions cease at Nut, for they may have been driven back 
from the north at an earlier period and their fortifications 
pulled down after their retreat, whilst their large fortifica- 
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tions in Ishkashim and Vakhan on their line of retreat 
would enable them to hold their ground in these parts for 
a long time. In the fort in the pass at Ishkashim they had 
a kind of fortified repli for the garrisons of the forts north 
of Nut and Ka’a-Ka, which secured their retreat towards the 
south. 

It seems, however, most probable that they advanced no 
further north than the southern boundary of Garan — the 
narrow poor ravine, difficult of access, would not tempt 
them to advance further north — besides, in the pass of 
Darband, where the valley narrows exceedingly, the northern 
tribes would be able to defend themselves easily enough to 
be a match for them. Indeed, they would perhaps be con- 
tent to conquer the larger and populous valley in Vakhan 
and Ishkashim, and to settle down therein as the masters of 
the country. 

Not only do the whole system and the skill in choice of 
the situations for the fortresses in Vakhan bear witness to 
their high military ingenuity, but the fortresses themselves 
are based on a carefully made plan, as we shall see by 
examining the three largest, Zengi-bar, Yemchin, and 
Ka’a-Ka. 

It is said in Vakhan that Ka’a-Ka was a powerful Siaposh 
chief, who conquered all Vakhan and Ishkashim, and built 
many fortresses. His two chief generals were Zengi-bar 
and Rondh, or Rang, after whom the fortress at Zunk and 
the kislak of Rang got their names. In the pass of Dar- 
band, south of Barshar, the Tadjiks from Shugnan and 
Garan are said to have stopped the advancing Siaposh and 
to have built forts which are now in ruins ; later on they 
attacked the chief Ka’a-Ka, and the tradition is that Hazreti 
Ali himself descended to earth to head the Tadjiks 
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against the Siaposh. Ka’a-Ka had to retreat with his whole 
army through the pass of Ishkashim to Kafiristan. It was 
in memory of this event that the sanctuary to Hazreti Ali was 
erected near the destroyed Siaposh fortress of Ka’a-Ka. 

This seems to indicate that Islam came to Vakhan 
after the Siaposh were driven out, when the northern 
Pamir people of Shugnan, Badakhshan, and Roshan, hy 
force of arms, compelled the V'akhans to adopt their 
religion. If we go by the story about Hazreti Ali’s combat 
with Ka’a-Ka, it seems to be the Shiite sect which supplanted 
the Parsee religion in Vakhan, as Ali is the chief prophet 
of the Shiites, and the recognised successor of the prophet. 
This agrees with Captain Wood’s statement that the Vakhans, 
during his journey along the southern bank of the Pandsh, 
at any rate officially belonged to the Shiite sect. 

The people of quality amongst the Vakhans — Kasis,, 
Aksakals and greater landowners — form, together with their 
families, a kind of superior caste. They only speak Shugnan 
amongst themselves, and the old Vakhan language seems 
to have degenerated into a peasant-dialect. The lower 
classes generally can only speak Vakhan. 

It is probable that this governing class came into Vakhan 
with the Shiite Tadjiks coming from the north, and that 
they kept their dominion over the native Vakhans after the 
Siaposh were driven out. 


THE SI.-\POSH FORTRESSES AND CARVINltS ON STONES 

Zengi-bar is situated about three kilometres from Langar- 
kish, between that kislak and Zunk, on a high isolated slaty 
rock about a hundred metres high, and very difficult of 
access. The rock, judged by the position of the hiyers. 
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looks as if it might have slid down from the mountain slope 
to the north. The rock falls steeply away on all sides, and 
in several places its sides are perpendicular as walls. The 
fortress is built on the upper plateau of this rocky eminence, 
which has a circumference of some 458 metres, its walls and 
towers standing right at the sheer edge of the plateau. 
It dominates the surrounding territory, and it was clearly 
intended to defend the people against attack from the 
north-east — from Pamir and Vakhan Darya. It is built 
exclusively of flat pieces of slate, ‘without any framework ; 
this slate being formerly cemented with mud. The walls 
and towers, which are still well preserved, in some places 
rise to a height of seven metres above the plateau and are a 
metre in thickness. The square towers are provided with 
loopholes and are ornamented with a belt of stones placed 
edgewise and running round the entire fortress. All the 
way round the wall is flanked by twelve main towers, 
besides some smaller ones, and the walls are thus shaped 
in accordance with the form of the plateau so that there is 
not a single place outside the fortress which was not raked 
from the walls. Inside, along the whole wall, there are 
remains of buildings with rooms for the garrison, and in 
these are still well-preserved hearths, and niches in the walls 
for the storing of household utensils and weapons. In the 
middle of the fortress, within the line of houses through- 
out its length along the outer wall, are the remains of a 
larger building, the walls of which still indicate that they 
have been coated with plaster, and in which we find the 
niches so common in Central Asia for the storage of house- 
hold utensils. 

This building is so large that it would hold several 
hundred people. It was divided into four halls, and was 
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probably the residence of the chief. In three places in the 
fortress were found remains of ihree cistei'ns of brickwork 
to hold the water supply, and remnants of vaults built over 
them showed that they were covered over to hinder the 
evaporation of the water and to keep out the dust and dirt 
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.l-B. Irn£:aiion channel. C. Outer walls and towers. D. Ascent to the 
gate. E. Brick cistern. /•’. Ruins of a dwelling, probably the one occupied 
by (he chu f. 

blown hither by the wind. These covered veils are also 
found in Bokhara, Khiva, Persia, and the neighbouring 
lands. Besides this large building for the chief were some 
smaller ones inside the walls, which presumably were 
occupied by the garrison with their horses and cattle and 
provisions. A whole little township was within these walls, 
and it is most likely that all the biaposh cjuartered in this 
town had their dwelling here. The entrance to the fortress 
was to the south-west, by an artificial rampart formed by 
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the heaping up of stones and fragments of rocks, and along 
this rampart a road led to the only gateway of the fortress. 
This gateway, which was vaulted, is built of a very solid 
material of large roughly hewn granite blocks — as was the 
case also with the two towers which defend it. The 
gateway was shut most likely by strong wooden doors, 
but of these there is now no trace. Inside ihe gate- 
way are several houses with numbers of rooms con- 
nected by small doors — the plaster on their walls is partly 
preserved. Several of these rooms seem to have had 
arched ceilings. They were most likely occupied by a 
strong force for the defence of the entrance. As in Parthian 
and Sassanide buildings, so here also, corridors are never 
found, the rooms opening into each other. The vaults 
of the buildings seem to have been round, not pointed, 
as was ordinarily the case everywhere in Central Asia. 
The roofs, which are all fallen in, or have been removed, 
were most likely flat and built of beams, with a layer of 
clay on top, as in other places in Central Asia ; but the 
beams have been removed, Either to be employed by the 
Vakhans for the building of their own houses or for 
firewood. A watering channel is led past the north-western 
side of the fortress along the foot of the rock, and an 
underground passage led from the rampart to the water 
channel ; this passage has now fallen in almost completely. 
All the walls of the fortress are provided with loopholes 
constructed in such a way that the garrison were able to 
shoot downwards as well as along the walls. 

The Siaposh fortress at Yemchin is situated about two 
kilometres west of the kislak of Yemchin, on a mountain 
slope which is very difficult of access, about 600 metres 
above the Vakhan valley. One can only reach it by almost 
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crawling on all fours. The walls of this fortress have the 
considerable circumference of about 12 kilometres. It is 
built ingeniously on a terrace that juts from the mountain 
slope, and is surrounded by two very rapid mountain 
streams, the deep ravines of which, worn out by their 
erosion, are some hundred metres deep, forming a natural 
moat round the mountain fastness. Highest upon the 
mountain top, where the rivers go past at a distance of only 
some 200 metres from each other, and where the ground 
round tlie banks furthest awav from the fortress is quite 
inaccessible, is the rcduH of the fortress, which consists of an 
independent fort, something like Zengi-bar, with a high wall 
flanked by towers. From this redtiit there is a long wall along 
the western stream right down to the edge of the terrace, 
where it bends and runs along the edge of the slope to the 
eastern stream. At the eastern stream, where the ground is 
easier of access, are two walls, one behind the other, so that 
the garrison were able to defend themselves behind the 
second wall in case the first was carried by the enemy ; and, 
in order to further strengthen this wing, an independent 
fort was built on a small island in the eastern stream. The 
walls were built so that they could fire upon the whole of the 
ground in front, and were curved in accordance with the 
shape of the ground so that they were able to rake it length- 
wise. The walls, whereof several were still left to a height 
of seven or eight metres, had loopholes in two stories, and 
the towers flanking them, which were of a conical form 
and ornamented on the outside by zigzag-formed figures, 
even had three stories of loopholes. These loopholes were 
all directed downward, and narrower at the outside than at 
the inside, just like our modern ones. Smaller towers are 
built here and there at the foot of the larger flanking towers. 
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They hang like a gallery on the perpendicular precipice 
down to the rivers, and are provided with machicolations 
and loopholes for the raking of the river-bed — a thing it was 
impossible to do from the larger towers. Along the whole 
length of the wall, from tower to tower, there were, and still 
partly are, covered rooms for the defenders, and the whole 
slope on which the fortress is situate, both inside and out- 
side, is laid out in terraces, which were most likely employed 
for growing corn, a fact of which there were still some traces 
left, so that the garrison in case of siege had a provision of 
corn. The irrigation was easily performed by leading in 
the water from the upper course of the rivers. The fortress 
is built entirely of flat pieces of slate cemented with mud ; 
in several places in the walls, and on almost all the towers, 
the clay covering is still partly undamaged. In some of the 
towers the beamed ceilings, with their cover of flat stones 
and mud floors, are still in e.xistence, but otherwise all the 
roof constructions have been removed. When we look at 
the finely polished towers, it is borne in upon us that the 
whole fortress must have had a very handsome appearance, 
and it seems almost incomprehensible that they were able 
to build such a mighty construction in defence of this poor 
mountain province, and still more incomprehensible that 
they were able to support a garrison large enough for its 
defence. It was clearly an enormous work. It must have 
taken several years to build such a fortress at a height of 
600 metres above the Vakhan valley, on a mountain slope so 
difficult of access, even if the whole population of Vakhan 
had worked at it. 

The fortress of Ka’a-Ka is situated about 1000 metres 
west of the kislak of Namatgut, on an isolated rock some 
forty metres high, near the Pandsh. Right opposite to it, 
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on the southern side of the river, is the pass road from the 
kislak of Istragh across the Hindu Kush to Chitral. The 
whole edge of this isolated rock is crowned by the mighty 
wall of the fortress, with loopholes in stories, in some places 
three stories, in others only two, strengthened here and there 
bv square or conical flanking towers, ten metres high. In 
the middle of the circle of the outer wall, at the highest 
part of the rock, is the ralitil, or main fortress, where 
Ka’a-Ka is said to have lived. The fortress has, with its 
walls and towers, a circumference of some 450 metres, and 
at its western part there are still ruins of a large square 
tower, which was most likely used as ;i watch-tower. The 
ri'duit is flanked towards east and west by walls with towers. 
These flanks were connected with the outer wall so that 
the fortress was divided into two parts. Its defence was 
undoubtedly based on attacks from the southern river bank 
in Vakhan, for there is still another wall to strengthen this 
frontage below the general outer wall near the river Pandsh. 
The ends of this wall were piobably connected with the 
periphery of the proper outer wall, so that it formed a com- 
plete whole with the main fortress. There were thus three 
lines of defence towards the south — the lower wall bv the 
river; the outer wall ; and the w ith its flanking walls 

— whilst towards the north there was only one line of 
defence — the outer wall. 

The rediiit is situate higher up, dominating the rest of the 
fortress, and between this and the outer wall is a deep 
valley round it, so that it would have been veiy difticult 
for an enemv to storm. The vallev seems to have 
been made deeper by artiheial means, and possibly 
the stones of the walls and towers were got therefrom. 
Through the valley, at the northern part of the fortress, was 
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led a channel which provided it with water. As attacks 
were expected from the south, the channel is of course in 
the northern part of the fortress, for thus the fastness would 
still be supplied with water, even if the southern wall were 
taken by the enemy. This wall, having been won, 
the fight would be continued from the reduit and its flanks, 
which still formed an independent fortress owing to its 
comniunicating with the northern wall as well as with the 
southern one. 

This Siaposh fortress, being built so near the Pandsh, 
and so evidently being based for defence not only against 
the Indian people as they crossed the pass of Istragh, but 
also against the Vakhans on the southern side of the river, 
seems to indicate that the Siaposh had only conquered the 
northern river bank in Vakhan. Whether similar Siaposh 
fortresses are found on the southern side of the Pandsh 
we could not personally discover ; but the Vakhans denied 
the existence of any such. Perhaps the Siaposh occupa- 
tion of Vakhan was only of short duration, the conquests 
of Ka’a-Ka possibly remaining under Siaposh sway only so 
long as Ka’a-Ka lived — a thing which is common in realms 
founded by an eminent commander. 

The fortress must have been exceedingly imposing in its 
original form. Several of its walls and towers still stand to 
a height of ten metres ; they are all built on a solid stone 
foundation on which stand the walls of unbaked clay, 
being everywhere at least a metre thick. From the larger 
towers and the walls of the reduit they were able to shoot 
through three stories of loopholes ; whilst, in the outer 
wall, there were only two stories of loopholes. Sloping 
brick descents, both in the reduit and below the outer wall, 
indicate the presence of underground passes from the 
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n'diiit to the outer wall, and from the outer wall to the 
wall at the banks of the Pandsh. In a few places ramparts 
are constructed for the passage from the inner walls to the 
outer ones, and along the outer wall there are remains of 
buildings which show that all along this wall there were 
covered rooms for the garrison. 

On the middle of the smooth outer front there were 
ornamentations resembling a ribbon or border, made of 
small pyramidal figures stamped on the clay in rows, one 
above the other ; and above this border were semicircular 
figures with rays from the centre to the peripherv. If the 
few and simple remains of Siaposh art be compared to the 
art of any other people, it must be said to be most closely 
allied to that of the Parthians. 

These Siaposh fortresses far surpass the fortresses of the 
Vakhans in size and in their solid and ingenious construc- 
tion. The \’akhan fortresses are also very primitive, and 
generally only consist of a high square stone wall built on 
some mountain terrace very difficult of access. But the 
Siaposh fortresses also surpass those in the more fertile pro- 
vinces of Darvas and Karategin, though these be situated 
nearer the centres of Asiatic culture; for, whilst in those pro- 
vinces we still find some old fortresses in good repair and 
the ruins of others, yet, from a militarv point of view, they 
cannot be compared to the Siaposh fortresses in the Upper 
Pandsh valley ; indeed, these are only surpassed by the 
largest old fortifications of Turkestan, Bokhara, and Khiva, 
and only in regard to size, not with respect to the ingenious 
employment of ground. 

Xo articles were found in any'of these fortresses which could 
remind one of their former defenders, but possibly excava- 
tions here might lead to the unearthing of things of interest. 
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A, B, C. Stones near Langarkish, 70, 80. and 150 centimetres high. Z). Stone 
in the ravine east of Darshai, 150 centimetres high. Zi. Stone at D.i'hand 
100 centimetres high. /\ Stone by the roadside t>et\vcen Ha/reti .All and 
Ka’a-Ka. 
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Other older remains winch may possibly originate from 
the Siaposh, but about the origin of which we could learn 
nothing wliatever from the Vakhans, were some stones of 
granite which we found in several places, and on which 
figures and signs were carved, which we carefully copied. 
Near the northern end of Langarkish, where a small tributary 
stream flows into the Pandsh, we found three such stones. 
On one is a figure which is a Httle difficult to determine, 
but is probably meant to represent a kiyik with the two 
backward-bent horns ; on another were two distinctly carved 
kiyiks ; and on the third were sOine strange signs resembling 
the figures on old Indian coins, and some hands. As has 
been said, the hand is constantly found in the flour draw- 
ings in the houses of Vakhan ; rnoreover, it is found in the 
figure erected above the altar at the hot springs of Shund in 
Garan, and on a monumental stone with a Persian inscrip- 
tion which was brought froiii Shugnan to the National 
Museum at Copenhagen. It is also found as a wall decora- 
tion in the temples of the Parsee of the present day in Yezd 
in Persia ; but whether it is connected with the Parsee 
faith or with the Siaposh sect cannot be determined — most 
probably, however, with the Siaposh. 

A large block of granite, about a metre and a half 
high, which stood near the ravine, about 1000 metres 
east of Darshai, where there are the ruins of a Siaposh 
fortress, had, on its front side, which was smooth from the 
hand of nature, carved drawings representing a hunting 
of the kiyik with bows and arrows. On the top picture 
the figure furthest to the left probably represents a kiyik 
killed by the archer to the right, who is now aiming at the 
next kiyik. Below the upper design is ctirved the picture 
of a dog. As the Siaposh used bows and arrows, the 
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drawings are possibly meant to represent their hunting 
exploits. 

Near the waterfall at Darband, formed by the Pandsh, 
south of Barshar, we found a granite stone about a metre 
high, on which were carved four kiyiks. As all these stones 
were of hard granite, the figures may be of considerable 
age ; but whether they were carved by Vakhans or by the 
Siaposh it is very difficult to determine. Besides these 
stones we found one at a path between Hazreti Ali and 
Ka’a-Ka, on which there was a Tadjik inscription, and under 
the heart-shaped figure a carved frame in which there was 
writing in Shugnan (Tadjik) : “ Hussni-ia-ari mara tamasha 
kuni” ; “Nai babari mara tamasha kuni ” — which our inter- 
preter translated : “A good wife and good children give a 
merry face " ; “A man with a merry face speaks well.” 



CHAPTER XII 


Religion and superstition 

In several places in Vakhan and Ishkashim, as at Langarkish, 
Darshai, Nut, and Somdjen, there were some detached 
square towers without any entrance or opening in the 
walls ; they were built of flat stones cemented with mud, 
and had a height of about six metres and a base of from 
four to six metres. Apparently without any purpose what- 
ever, they stood on barren mountain terraces or in dark 
ravines amongst the mountains. Several of them were 
scarcely more than half a century old, and no ruins were 
found in their neighbourhood to indicate that they might 
have belonged to former fortresses, though this was what 
the Vakhans said they were built for, calling them Top- 
khanah, Turkish for giin-toivcr or arsenal; but for such 
a purpose they were quite useless, as one could only 
get into them by creeping up a ladder and then sliding 
down into them. I am inclined to believe that these 
towers were possibly once towers of silence, whuve the natives 
placed their dead in accordance with the Parsee religion. 
No remains of bodies were found in the towers, but the 
natives, in spite of the Shiite faith which was forced upon 
them, may have clung to their original Zoroastrian religion 
and used these towers secretly. Possibly they have kept 
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them in repair, being of opinion that ULim was only a 
passing evil. 

It was very difficult to learn anything about their old 
religion, as the province during the autumn of 1896 was 
surrendered to Bokhara, and the officials sent there on that 
occasion gave strict orders to everybody to pay homage to 
Islam — those that dared have another religion being sub- 
jected to corporal punishment. I am therefore certain that 
the natives who accompanied us, and, according to orders 
from Bokhara, were at our disposal, did all in their power 
not to betray customs connected with their old religion, and 
gave us evasive answers with regard to these towers, as they 
did about the sanctuary of Hacreti Ah. 

With regard to the religion of the people, and more 
especially the religion of the Vakhan, I am inclined to 
believe that the Parsee religion held its own here up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century ; and even if the Shiite 
faith were the official religion, it is the religion forced upon 
them by the Afghans, and is not favourably looked upon by 
the people. Probably no steps were taken either by the 
Afghans or from the province of Badakhshan, north of 
Afghanistan, under which sway Vakhan has lately been, to 
try to spread any culture through the poor valley of the 
Upper Pandsh. 

When I passed through Vakhan in 1896 there was 
an interregnum, in which there was really no established 
government. The Afghans had been driven out, at any rate 
formally by diplomatic negotiations, by the Russians ; but 
the Russians had not yet occupied the province, so that the 
inhabitants really had no ruler. Being questioned by me 
with regard to their religion, they said that they were not 
Mussulmans, Shiites, nor Sunnites, and they had no 
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Mashits (mosques or liouses of prayer) like the Mahometans 
of the northern valleys of Pamir. They asserted most 
pointedly that they did not say daily prayers ("namas”) like 
the Mussulmans, but that they were only united with the 
direction of Providence through their altars with the holy 
lights and their sanctuaries. Tlioiigh they all in 1898 pro- 
fessed to be Sunnites, on account of the orders of the 
Bokhara authorities, we learnt a great deal about their 
religious point of view through our Kasi, Khoda Da, whose 
statements seemed to confirm our estimate that their religion 
consists of partly corrupted remains handed down from the 
old Iranian faith. 

Their chief god is called Allah, as in Islamitic religion, or 
Khoda, but they also have one Almasdc, which is probably 
a corruption of Ormuzd (Ahura Mazda), who is not, as in 
the old Iranian faith, the creator of the world, but has here 
degenerated into an evil spirit, who lives in the rivers, into 
the eddies of which he tries to draw bathing or swimming 
men. Sometimes he will go into the stables at night and 
amuse himself by disturbing the horses and donkeys or 
by pulling hairs out of their tails and manes. 

The whole world was created by Allah or Khoda — the 
heavens in 45 days, the water in 60 ; the earth in 75 ; the 
trees in 30 ; the cattle in 80 ; and, at last, man in 75 days. 
This corresponds exactly with the time that Ahura Mazda 
took for the creation. 

The world is made of fire, earth, water, and wind, and 
these four elements are given to man to make use of. The 
Mazdak sect of the old Iranian religion held that everything 
had developed itself out of lire, earth, and water, and to 
this later on was added wind. 

The sky is of silver, and the stars of cut glass ; each man 
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has his own star (“ zothroog and when a person dies a 
shooting star is seen. (In the Iranian faith the sky is of 
bright steel or silver, and both good and evil stars are 
found.) There are several skies, one above another — the 
uppermost sky (“asman") is of silver; and there Khoda 
(God) lives. In the earth lives the devil (" Shaitan ”) with all 
his brood ; but there is besides a kind of between-world, the 
air, which is full of spirits, whereof some seem to be quite 
useless for man, andj the rest to be evil spirits. In the 
main features this is the old Iranian faith also. The spirits 
of the air are male and female, and it is one of the female 
spirits that tries to contract the throats of sleeping people 
and so produces snoring. Another rides on human beings 
and so produces nightmare. The natives told me that they 
often in their dreams at night saw these evil female spirits, 
who were a mixture of the beautiful and the dreadful. 

In the old Iranian faith, the Avesta religion, (we give it 
this name for convenience sake, well knowing that the 
Avesta must be much younger than the religion whose 
doctrines it comprises), both good and bad spirits, whether 
male or female (“ Yazatas ”), which fill the air, have in time 
all become evil spirits. 

The Vakhans hold that the evil spirits, which they imagine 
to fill the air, now and again visit the earth and take up 
their abode in dark ravines, amongst mystical-looking 
mountains and rocks, or in old trees, and by graves. It is 
possible that this is why they have lights burning in bowls 
or lamps in such places, to keep these evil spirits away by 
the aid of the good spirit, the lire — or at any rate to paralyse 
their effects. 

The Yakhans, however, consider the spirits who produce 
thunder (“tundur”) and lightning (“atashak”) as an 
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exception to the evil spirits of the air, for though they do 
not see any use in these things, they do not see that they do 
any harm. Tlie Vakhans hold that thunder and lightning, 
which, by the way, are very rare here, are produced by the 
clouds drawing up water from the rivers, and as the spirits 
who rest on the clouds do not like the wetness, they beat 
the clouds, and thunder and lightning are the result. Others 
said that thunder was produced hv the clouds fighting 
amongst themselves, and that the consequent storm was 
very injurious to the corn. 

In the Avesta religion we find the lightning explained as a 
weapon against the demons, and the thunder to be the cry 
of the demons when they are hit bv the lightning — an 
explanation which, in the main, resembles that of the 
Vakhans. Moreover, the Avesta religion states that the 
spirits of the air often suffer veiw much from the cold, just 
as the Vakhans say that they suffer from the moisture which 
the clouds draw up from the rivers. 

As the Vakhans hold that the clouds fight amongst them- 
selves, they must imagine them to be living beings, mightv 
spirits. The onlj’ thing that they attribute to them, however, 
is that the rain (“ wur ’’) and the snow (“zumm”) are 
made by them. 

Many of the spirits which float in the air play a great 
part in the imagination of the natives, and must be regarded 
as hobgoblins who, by all kinds of ill-natured devices, tease 
men. The people, however, could give no explanation as 
to what they imagine them to be like, or of the purpose of 
their existence. 

The people of the Pandsh valley imagine the rivers and 
lakes to be inhabited by beings who, ii they be not real 
gods, are at least supernatural beings, like the water-gods 
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of the Avesta religion. The same superstition is found 
amongst the Kirghiz of High Pamir. In the rivers we have 
the evil spirit Almasd^ demon lord of the whirlpool ; and 
in the lakes especially we find hairy mermen immensely 
rich in gold and precious stones. Amongst other tales it was 
said of the Emir of Kabul, Abdurrahman Khan, that he had 
an interview with such a merman, to whom he sold his soul 
for gold and power. 

The lakes are believed to be full of sea-horses, especially 
lake Shiva in Badakhshan and lake Yashilkul in High Pamir. 
During the night these sea-horses come out of the water to 
graze, and they then pair with the horses in the fields, and 
this crossing is said to be very good for the breed. To 
venture out on these lakes is death, as the sea-monsters 
would immediately pull one down into the deep. 

It is interesting to compare this myth with the Vourukasha 
myth in the Avesta religion. 

The people believe that there are great realms down in 
the earth, but no human being knows anything with regard 
to them, e.xcept that they are the abode of Shaitan and all his 
inferior devils. This Shaitan was in the beginning a good 
spirit, an angel, who lived in heaven. He was very wise 
and very haughty. One day in his arrogance he spat on the 
sky (“ asman ”), and this remained on the sky as a crescent. 
Then the angel Djabrail (Gabriel) — in Islam God always 
speaks to the prophet through the angel Djabrail or Gabriel — 
descended to the earth and formed a man out of earth, and 
God gave it soul and ordered that all the angels should bow 
down before this creature. (See second Sur in the Koran.) 
All the angels obeyed but Shaitan, who held himself too 
mighty an angel to bow down before man. As a punish- 
ment, Shaitan was chained on the sky to the half moon. 
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which he had himself produced in his arrogance. Later on 
he was thrown down on the earth and his body covered 
with hair. He took up his abode inside the earth, but is at 
the same time omnipresent on earth — nobody sees him or 
knows him. 

In the Avesta faith opinions are divided as to how the 
devil {“ Angro-mainyus ”) was created ; but, amongst others, 
is the tradition that he is a fallen angel, and that seven 
demons were chained to the sky. This doctrine was held 
by the Zervanit sect. 

The halo round the moon, which Shaitan produced by 
spitting on the sky (the allusion to the crescent being, of 
course, the moon in its first quarter), makes it become an 
evil star. In the Avesta faith good and evil stars are also 
found, and this is a strange fact, as all lights are considered 
by them the most effective adversaries of evil spirits. 

The wa.xing and waning of the moon (“zjomak ”), say this 
people, is due to its eating the stars until it becomes quite 
round, after which it vomits them again and becomes thin. 

When there is a solar or lunar eclipse, the Vakhans kill 
sheep and goats at their altars and sanctuaries, and the meat 
is distributed among the poor. When, during winter, the 
sun can only shine a short while into the narrow mountain 
valleys, the people say that God (“Khoda”) is wrathful on 
account of the sins of the people — therefore the sun hides 
behind the mountains, and so, to appease God, they make 
sacrifices of cattle and light the lamps in the sanctuaries. 

Others told us that the sun and moon occasionally them- 
selves sin, and are punished by God by being obscured, as, 
for instance, after an eclipse; they then have very heavy toil 
in chasing away the demons who have obtained great power 
over them during the time of darkness. 
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Tlie rainbow (“ Kyaman-i-Ruslatn ”) is the bow of Rustam^ 
or Rustem. Concerning this mythical hero, who, according 
to the Iranian legends, rode aci oss Hara Berezaiti (The High 
Mountain, by which is meant Pamir, or, perhaps, the 
Elburz range) on his horse Alborj, they tell that he was a 
great prophet, who, at his death, left his bow in the sky. 

Earthejuakes, which are very frecpient in these parts, are 
thus e.xplained by the Vakhans : The earth rests on the 
horns of a gigantic o.x; the ox (" dorukhs ”) stands on a fish; 
the fish rests on a sheet of water; and the water rests on 
the air. Now and again the ox is troubled by a fly or 
mosquito, and shakes its head, making the earth to quake. 

Another story was told that the ox carried the earth on one 
horn, and when he got tired he shifted it on to the other horn, 
making the earth quake. (The ox was probably a holy animal 
even earlier than the time of the Avesta religion. The Per- 
sians attributed a sanctifying power to its urine, in spite of 
urine being considered polluting in the Avesta religion.) 

Like the old Iranians, the inhabitants of the Upper Pandsh 
valley believe that all living creatures possess a soul 
(“djan”). They also believe in a life after death. When 
a man dies, an angel (“ Azrail") comes and tears the soul 
out of him, puts it in a small pot, and ascends with it to 
heaven, where he gives it to the angel Ishrafil, who places 
it in a large trumpet. (1 his same tradition holds amongst 
the Arabs.) W hen once all living creatures on earth are 
dead, the angel will blow his trumpet, and ail souls, both 
good and bad, will fly out to begin a new life. Meanwhile 
the souls lie dormant in the trumpet. 

Thus, as 111 the Avesta faith, there is here a state of transi- 
tion between life on earth and life after death, though ex- 
plained in a somewhat different way. With respect to the 
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furthei' development of tlie soul until tlic cLiv of judgment, 
the Vakhans know nothing. The reception of the souls in 
heaven by the angel reminds one of the tenets of the Avesta 
faith, which teaches that Vohuinanu, as the president for 
the Ameshaspentas, receives the souls in heaven, welcomes 
them, and shows them to their places. Like the A\-esta 
people, the Vakhans have their monthlv, their New Year’s 
and their spring festivals, which consist of banquets and 
the lighting of the holy lamps. 

The custom in Vakhan of ornamenting the pillars of the 
houses with wreaths of ears of corn, as soon as the corn 
ears, may possibly be a relic of the Anahita cult drawn from 
the Avesta religion. The Armenians used to celebrate every 
year a rose festival for the goddess Anahita, when the 
temples were adorned with wreaths. This custom still exists 
among the Christian Armenians, but is now celebrated in 
memory of the transtiguration of Christ. 

The Parthians, who probably were of the Zoroastrian 
faith (not the form found in Zend Avesta, but a mixture of it 
and Magianism) have left behind them a bas-relief of a Magi 
consecrating a holy column adorned with wreaths ; and as 
the Parthian realm embraced Bactria to Parapamissos 
(Hindu Kush) it does not seem impossible that the custom 
should date so far back. 

Thus we see that the religion of this people in manv ways 
resembles the old Avesta faith, wliich, in the course of time, 
has been much corrupted by being handed down from 
generation to generation. The original old Iranian religion, 
which is written down in Zend Avesta, was already much 
corrupted at the time of the Achmmenides. 

The fact that the Vakhans never blow out a light, so ;is not 
to pollute it with their breath, and that they never approach 
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a fire without covering their faces with their hands, must 
also be a remnant of fire and light worship. 

The Ishans and the title of Sait (Descendant of the 
Prophet) are, of course, a part of the Shiite faith ; but these 
things, together with the written prayers against disease, 
which the people buy from the wandering Dervishes and 
Calenders, have really no connection with their proper 
religion. 

Of superstitions, the Vakhans have the ticking of the death- 
watch (“ tik-tik-i-deval ”) in a wall to prognosticate death for 
some one present in the room. To stride over a man who is 
lying on the ground is a very bad omen for the man over 
whom one walks. Everywhere in the sand a fish (“ Mahi 
Sakhankhu”) is found. When this fish is boiled it becomes 
hard, like a stone. If one grinds one’s knife on th*is stone 
and cuts meat with this knife, the men will be hearty and 
strong and the women beautiful. 



CHAPTER XIII 


How was the valley of the Upper Pandsh populated ? 

How the valley of the Pandsh became populated by Iranian 
tribes is a question that cannot be answered directly. The 
history of Central Asia is very difficult to trace, even on a 
large scale, as far back as the appearance of Islam ; and of 
the period before Islam, even from what we gather from 
the centres of learning in Central Asia, by the Oxus and 
Jaxartes in Khiva, Bokhara, Turkestan, and Afghanistan, 
our knowledge is very small. 

If we take it for granted that the main part of the popula- 
tion of Central Asia or Transo.xania and Turkestan were 
Iranians at least as far back as we can go, and that these 
people had their principal residence in these more eastern 
parts rather than in the Persia of our day, this population 
has apparently sent its offshoots along the rivers into the 
mountainous regions, just as the water of a spring oozes 
down into all the clefts and crevices of the rocks. 

From the fertile banks of Amu Darya’s and of Syr Darya’s 
lower course, the Iranian people wandered along the rivers 
into the narrowest valleys of Pamir and of the neighbouring 
mountains, where the majestic Hindu Kush partly stopped 
their further advance towards the south. No one can say 
for certain what caused the Iranians to leave the fertile parts 
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and go into tliese poor, distant mountainous regions. We 
can only conjecture. Even if these mountain valleys had 
formerly a more flourishing agriculture than now — indeed, 
they have of late suffered considerably from Afghan mis- 
management and plundering — even if the masses of gravel 
and rocks and sand which the rivers and glaciers and snow- 
melting during the spring and the winds bring into the 
valleys, have done much to di:r.inish the agriculture ; and 
even if the Iranian myths are correct in calling the Pamir 
valleys a paradise and the cradle of humanity ; yet they must 
have been from time immemorial narrow mountain valleys 
with scanty vegetation, and without any material resources 
which might have tempted the Iranians to a voluntary 
immigration. 

The Arabian geographers knew Pamir and the Oxus with 
its five sources. Aristotle in 322 B.c. had likewise heard of 
these gigantic mountains. But Pamir is mentioned still 
earlier in the Iranian myths and in the Avesta. As the 
appearance of Zarathustra (Zoroaster) and the main details 
of the .Avesta faith mu^t date back as far as the time before 
the Aclimmenidian dynasty, before the si.xth century, K.C., 
or, as some think, 2000 years before Christ, it is probable 
that the Pandsh valley was populated at any rate before the 
time of Zoroaster. The Iranian myths from that time 
mention both the main rivers of Turkestan, Syr and Amu 
Darya, under the names of Kanghaand Ardvi-sura ; and relate 
that they came from Hara Berezaiti (The High Mountain), 
whereby Pamir and the neiglibouring moun.tains were pro- 
bably meant. Here is the cradle of mankind, the Airyana 
Vaeja, say the Iranian myths. This Eden was destroyed by 
God by means of snakes, snow, and sandstorms, when the 
wickedness of man grew great. Possibly the Iranian myths 
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make this statement because the valleys of Pamir were 
already inhabited by people who would not adopt the 
Zoroastrian faith, as we know that this religion met with 
great resistance in many places in Central Asia, amongst 
other places in the very country which is supposed to be 
the native place of Zoroaster — namely, Azerbeidjan, or 
Adarbaijan. There were several sects of the Zoroastrian 
faith who lived at strife amongst themselves. Zoroaster can 
only really be considered as a reviser of the old Iranian 
faith. Now it may be that one of these sects may, for 
religious reasons, have withdrawn into the valleys of Pamir 
to live its own life, or may have had to flee thither to live 
in seclusion from the world, and so in Vakhan have pre- 
served their old faith right up to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when the Shiite religion (which at the time of 
Wood’s travels in 1837 was forced upon Shugnan and 
Roshan bvthe Islamitic rulers in Balkh, Khulm, Kundus and 
Faisabad) was proclaimed the official religion of Vakhan 
without really gaining any foothold upon the people. 
So that in 1896, when the Vakhans were without a ruler, 
they declared themselves not to be Mussulmans. Wood 
states the Shiite religion to be the official religion, without 
further comment ; but in this way we could also state the 
religion of the Vakhans in 1896 to be the Sunna, as they 
were then, by the Sunnite Bokhara government officials, 
compelled to profess that creed without knowing in the least 
what Sunna and Shiah really meant. 

It seems most likely that the southern valleys of Pamir 
were peopled from Balkh (Bactria), which played the same 
part for the Avesfa people as Mecca for the Mahometans. 
From Balkh they went through the valleys of Kokcha and 
the Wardodjh river by way of Sebak and the pass of 
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Ishkashim, where was the easiest access, to south Pamir, to 
which region they brought the Iranian faith. 

As to the way in which Shugnan became peopled, the 
legend in this province runs as follows : In Balkh there was a 
large realm governed by a mighty Khan. A terrible disease 
befell this Khan, so that two worms grew out of his shoulders, 
only their heads projecting, whilst their bodies remained in 
his body. To cure this disease and to get rid of the worms 
two holy men were called in, who advised him to feed 
the worms on human brains. This being done, the worms 
disappeared for a time, but returned again. A third holy 
man was now called in, who advised that the worms should 
be fed partly on dog’s and partly on sheep’s brains. The 
worms disappeared for ever. The two holy men who were 
first called in were now afraid they would be beheaded 
owing to their unsuccessful treatment, and fled into the 
mountains to Shugnan. The mountain Tadjiks are said 
to be the descendants of these two men. 

It is said that Islam reached the borders, of Pamir in the 
eighth century. Yet, according to the tradition, the Parsee 
faith remained in Shugnan until the thirteenth century, 
when the Shiite sect, which was formed between 714 and 
874, succeeded the old Iranian religion. 

It might be supposed that the Vakhans, in the narrow 
pass of Darband which formed the only entrance to 
Vakhan from the north and where, according to the legends, 
innumerable fights were fought, were able to stop the 
advancing Shiah, so that Islam was kept out of Vakhan for 
a longer period than from the northern provinces, which 
vvere, moreover, attacked by the Sunnites, who by the last 
Trater invasion into Badakshan spread themselves all over 
D.irvas and the provinces further north. 
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During the journey of Marco Polo in South Pamir 
(1272 to 1273) the valleys were much troubled by the raids 
of the Siaposh, and it is most likely that after Marco 
Polo’s time these raids led to the entire conquest of 
Vakhan, which they were forced to leave later on. It is 
impossible to discover exactly the duration of the Siaposh 
occupation of Vakhan ; but as there are no remains of 
their domination north of Darband, it goes without further 
proof that they were checked in their northward advance 
by the Shiahs living north of Darband. The Siaposh occu- 
pation must have been of short duration ; indeed the 
Vakhans only mention one Siaposh commander, Ka’a-Ka, 
and his two lieutenants, Zengi-bar and Rondh, who built 
the large fortresses in Vakhan, whence they themselves 
were all driven by Hazreti Ali and his men, the 
Shiites. The Shiites of Shugnan and Roshan, who seem 
always to have been dependent on the larger westerly pro- 
vinces of Badakhshan and the realms of the present 
Afghanic Turkestan (Balkh, &c.), went out eagerly to 
fight against the Siaposh in Vakhan, perhaps aided by 
the Vakhans themselves. To the most prominent man, 
Hazreti Ali, in memory of whom the altar Hazreti Ali 
was built beside the Siaposh fortress of Ka’a-Ka, the honour 
was then ascribed by the Shiites coming from the north 
of having driven the Siaposh out of Vakhan, and for this 
reason the Vakhans still honour this altar, as the Siaposh 
must have been a terrible scourge to them. 

The people of quality in Vakhan, who have introduced 
the Shugnan language, were most likely some of Hazreti 
All’s men, and they have naturally, as the new conquerors, 
kept their old religion (Shiah) .as the official religion ; but it 
has never gained any hold upon this old Iranian people, 
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though they had now got for masters a people of tlieir own 
stock who had adopted Islam. Their supremacy has lasted 
right into our day, and princes, Mirs or Shahs, were chosen 
from the families of the highest rank in Vakhan and Garan, 
which, though partly independent, weix in some part 
tributary states to the larger states west of the Pandsh in 
Afghanic Turkestan. 

This quasi-independence of the small realms in the Pamir 
valleys was possible partly on account of their distance from 
the centres of culture in Asia, and partly on account of the 
incessant wars waged during the Islamitic period amongst 
all the peoples of Central Asia from Tian-shan and the 
lake of Aral, along Amu and Syr Darya, across the countries 
west cf Pamir to India — which fierce disturbances would 
naturally divert attention from these small states; but about 
their history little is really known. 

In the middle cf the nineteenth century, the Mir Rahim 
reigned in Vakhan, who paid a yearly tribute of slaves to 
Khundus, but was in reality quite independent. Khundus 
was again tributary to the Emir of Kabul. 

At about the same time, Shugnan was a realm under the 
Shah Yusuf Ali, whilst Garan was under the sway of the 
Khan of Faisabad. The realm of Shugnan embraced the 
valley of the Pandsh from Kalai Wamar to Khorok, and the 
valleys of the rivers Guild and Shakdarra ; the residence of 
the Shah was in the then still existing mountain fortress 
Kalai-bar-Pandsh (The Castle above the Pandsh). Shugnan 
was conquered by the Emir Abdurrahman Khan from 
Kabul, who died in 1901. He first conquered Badakhshan, 
w’here the Shah, Djahandar Shah, was killed in 1867. 

Terrified at this, Yusuf Ali Khan Hed to Darvas, which was 
then under the sway of the Emir of Bokhara. The Afghans 
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occupied liis residence, Kalai-bar-Pandsh, and sent him a 
letter to Darvas, assuring him that he might safely return. 
On his return to Shugnan lie was taken to Kabul, where 
he was killed by Abdurrahman. Then the Afghans turned 
towards the south to Vakhan, whence the Regent Ali 
Mardhan Shah had already Hcd to Chitral, and the Emir of 
Kabul took possession of Vakhan and South Pamir as far 
as the neighbourhood of Yashilkiil until 1803, when Russia 
formally took them over, though she took little notice ot 
them until 1896, when they wei'e given to Bokhara, under 
Russian protectorate. 



CHAPTER XIV 


History — List of literature referred to in these pages 

To what extent the great historical events, such as the 
Greek invasion, the domination of the Parthians and 
Sassanides, the religious wars between the Parsee and the 
Buddhist, the victory of Islam over Parsee and Buddhism, 
the wars between the Islamitic sects, the Nigurian and 
Tartar and Mongolian invasions into the valleys of Amu 
and Syr Darya, have influenced these distant lands of Pamir 
it is impossible to determine. 

Alexander the Great is known by all the peoples of Central 
Asia as Iskandar, and all the changing rulers of the valleys 
of Pamir professed themselves descendants of Iskandar. The 
Parthian and Sassanidian realms embraced Bactria and 
Arakhosia to Parapamissos, at all events to the borders of 
Pamir. 

In the year 334 .a D. Christian congregations were found in 
the neighbouring Bactria. From 666 to 714 A.D. took place 
the invasion of the Arabs and the propagation of Islam in 
Transoxania. During the ninth and tenth centuries the 
Sassanides of Bokhara had their viceroys in Balkh. About 
the year 1000 the mighty Turkish prince Ilik Khan from 
Kashgar overran Turkestan and the Transoxanian countries. 
During the thirteenth century Jenghis Khan, with his 
Mongols, pushed on to Balkh and further on to India, to 
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which country he pursued the prince of Churezin Dshelal- 
ed-din. During the reign of the grandson of Jenghis Khan, 
Kublai Khan, Marco Polo passed Pamir on his travels. In 
the fourteenth century the Turkish prince Timur conquered 
Afghanistan. From 1500 to 1510 Sheibani Mehemed Khan 
was engaged in the conquest of Balk and Badakshan. In 
1533 the greatest of the Sheibanides, Abdullah Khan, was 
born in Transoxania (Bokhara). In High and Xorth Pamir 
are found several of the so-called Gumbas, or mud- 
chambered tombs, with a cubical lower part and a conical 
top, such as are built over the Kirghiz of high rank. Several 
of these, as at Yashilkul and the Alitshur river and other 
places, are called Abdullah Khan Mazar, and are said to 
have been built in commemoration of the famous Sheibanide, 
whose fame is widespread amongst all the Kirghiz. The 
Kirghiz tell that in all there were a thousand and one 
mazars consecrated to him. As we know from history, 
Abdullah Khan adorned Bokhara and several other towns 
with numbers of magnificent buildings, and one of his 
builders, being asked when Abdullah meant to be done with 
his building, answered ; Not until he had finished his 
thousand and first splendid edifice. It is possibly this story 
that the Kirghiz tell in a different way. 

In the seventeenth century the Ashtarkhanides in Trans- 
oxania fought with Abbas the Great for the possession of 
Balkh. These wars continued all through the eighteenth 
century, as the viceroys were constantly trying to form an 
independent realm there. In 1760 the Kirghiz are said to 
have advanced across Pamir to Badakhshan. Chinese ruins 
of fortresses were found by the second Danish Pamir Expe- 
dition in the year 1898 at Yashilkul.* 

* Olufsen, Treatise in Geografisk Tidskrift. 15 B., H. 7 and 8. 
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From these _t,feneial details of the sequence of political 
events in Central Asia we have to (gather what little we can 
as to the culture and development of these small realms of 
Pamir, as to which history is silent. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE MOUNTAIN TADJIKS 
By Sores’ Hansen 

During the stay of the second Danish Pamir Expedition in 
the provinces of Shugnan and Vakhan, the botanist of the 
expedition, Mr. Paulsen, had the opportunity of making a 
series of anthropological examinations of the people, con- 
cerning whom, up till then, we had no positive details as to 
physique, build, and racial characteristics. It was taken for 
granted, of course, that there was a certain likeness to the 
rest of the mountain Tadjiks ; but the mountains of Central 
Asia have already afforded many ethnographic surprises, 
and evei-y positive contribution to our knowledge of the 
distinctive characteristics of the races of these parts is of 
great significance with regard to the origin and descent of 
the human races, even if it should not bring us the final 
solution. 

The people of Shugnan and Vakhan must be regarded as 
Tadjiks, with distinctive peculiarities of race, and without 
any noteworthy intermixture of foreign elements, whilst the 
greater number of the Tadjiks in the lowlands west of Pamir 
are more or less strongly intermi.xed, especially with Turkish 
elements. In strong contrast to these Tadjiks of the low- 
lands, the type of the mountain Tadjiks is so pure that 
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we are able to form a very clear conception of that type 
through the brief descriptions handed down to us by former 
travellers, inasmuch as the type is identical to-day with the 
widely dispersed Celtic race of Europe. The fact that “the 

Celtic race ” is a dis- 
puted definition is not 
sufficient cause to 
consign to oblivion 
this good and well- 
known name ; but it 
must be distinctly 
understoodthat under 
this name 1 include 
all the peoples whose 
appearance corres- 
ponds with the Celtic 
type set up by Broca, 
iheir origin and mu- 
tual relationship being 
quite left out of the 
question. 

It ha^ even been supposed that this is the race mentioned 
in the descriptions of the Ussunes (Wu-sun) by the very 
ancient Chinese authors. These Ussunes were a people in 
these parts who had long “horse-like” faces, protruding- 
noses, and deep-set, blue eyes. It is not improbable that 
the Ussunes were really mountain Tadjiks, though it is said 
that they spoke Turkish.* 

The first perfectly trustworthy characteristic is, however, 
due to the French missionary Benedict Goes, who explored 

Kurakichi Shiratori. " Ueber den Wu-suii-Stanim in Centralasien.'’ 
Rciut’ urLiitah', iii., Budapest, 1902. 
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Pamir in the beginning of the seventeenth century, and 
states that the Mountain Tadjiks had fair hair and “ beards 
like the Belgians.” This direct comparison with a pure 
Celtic nation is of special interest because it originates from 
a period where any 
influence of scien- 
tific theories was 
out of the question. 

In accordance 
with this a much 
later explorer, the 
Englishman Wood, 
emphasisesthe fact 
that the Vakhaiis 
have no character- 
istic marks in their 
features or the 
colour of tlieir hair 
and eyes, but at 
the same time he 
designates them 

, MAN' FROM V MvHAN (I'RoFlI.Kj 

Greeks (true or 

pseudo Greeks), and in this there is the sign that Wood 
was influenced by the current view of his tune, according to 
. which these tribes were descendants of the soldiers of 
Alexander the Great. Another English explorer of quite late 
years, Younghusband, seems to he somewh it influenced bv 
their contrast to the Mongols when he terms the Mountain 
Tadjiks “ verv fair” with handsome regular features. “ Indeed, 
the same evidence is given by Biddiilph, Robert Shaw, and 
others, if not so markedly given ; but all these observers 
=■■ Vounghusbaiid, ‘ The Heart of a Continent,’' p. 173. London, iHcj6. 
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have found well-known features amongst the mountain 
Tadjiks, and, together with what we already know of the 
races of Central Asia, their short remarks about the general 
habits of the Mountain Tadjiks leave no doubt that they 
are quite in accordance with those of the Celtic race. The 
only difference is that their skin is “much tanned by 
sun and wind and all weathers,”* and in the fact that 
their eyes seem more deep set — perhaps for the same 
reason. Otherwise the affinity is as perfect as possible 
between the Mountain Tadjiks and the European peoples 
of the Celtic race as we find them in the south of Zealand. 

These observations were, of course, founded on no scien- 
tific methods of the present day, but on merely the general 
impression left on the traveller. 

. For the scientific treatment we must go to Charles de 
lljfalvy, to whom we chiefly owe our knowledge of the 
anthropology of the Mountain Tadjiks, as he has, through 
a thorough study of many years of the characteristics of 
the races of Central Asia, procured large and valuable 
material which throws a much clearer light over this 
subject. Ujfalvy’s principal work is “ Les Aryens au Nord 
- et au Slid de I’Hindou Kouch,” in which he has collected 
the contents of numerous large and small treatises. 

Ujfalvy has had the opportunity, in repeated journeys, of 
studying part of the western groups of mountain Tadjiks ; 
and, though he never met with either Shugnans or Vakhans, 
the measurements show that there is no difference worth 
mentioning; though they are far removed from the peoples 
lljfalvy visited — his subject covering the country just east of 
Samarkand, and embracing in all some 58 specimens, whilst 
Paulsen e.Nanuned 98. Ujfalvy had, moreover, an e.xtensive 
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range for the purposes of comparison with almost all the 
surrounding tribes, and we therefore adopted his method in 
working out the material before us, though objections could 
be raised against it in more ways than one. That he is, on 
the whole, too apt to draw more extensiv’e conclusions from 
his examinations than he is justified in doing, does not 
lessen the value of his positive information ; but it must be 
emphasised that the numerous works of Ujfalvy can only be 
used under the most watchful criticism — a fact which is 
clearly laid bare when we go through the great number of 
notes and emendations at the end of his principal work. He 
attributes a greater significance to the newest, often very 
harzardous, theories than is their due ; but he has a manifold 
and comprehensive knowledge of the subject, and the sharp 
eye for the inconsistencies between the physical and linguistic 
definition of race, which is so very necessary for the study of 
the ethnography of these peoples. 

What has formerly so greatly impeded the study of the 
very intricate distinctions of race in Central Asia is the defi- 
nition of the race-names, more especially the much-disputed 
term “Aryan.” To Ujfalvy is due the honour of having 
settled that the term “ Aryan race ” is a mere linguistic 
definition which must neither be attached to the fair, short- 
skulled Celtic race to which the mountain Tadjiks belong, 
nor to the long-skulled Gothic-Teutonic race ; but there is 
nothing to prevent its being used as a common designation 
for all the races which belong to the Aryan group of 
languages. There are certainly several prominent men of 
science who still retain the notion of a very ancient race, 
characterised by certain peculiarities of appearance, which 
has formed and propagated the original Aryan language and 
the Aryan culture, and, indeed, this may have been so, but 
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we know nothini,' of the appearance of this hypothetical 
race, and its language and culture has, at any rate, propagated 
itself to other races at so early a juncture that nothing 
is known about the original race. 

Tiie theories as to the origin of the Celts are too many 
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and too incompatible for us to undertake a closer account 
of them. 

With regard to the mountain Tadjiks, it is only known that 
Ihev had already, at least a couple of thousand years ago, 
found their way into the narrow and almost inaccessible 
valleys where they h ive since preserved their racial character, 
unaffected by the violent warfare which has raged again and 
again in their neighbourhood and strangely unaffected by 
all culture. 

Their distribution cannot he stated with exactness, as they 
get lost towards the west amongst the chief mass of the 
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Tadjiks, and towards the cast in the strongly mixed popula- 
tions of Kashgaria, while towards the north they are 
separated from their allied races in Siberia by a broad belt 
of Turkish tribes, and towards the south of Hindu Kush their 
occurrence is extremely doubtful. 

Robert Shaw, in a very intelligible way, has represented 
this by a diagram, in an article “On the Ghalchah Lan- 
guages,” in the Joiinial of the Asiatic Society of Benfal, xiv., 
1876, page 140. He draws a line from north-west to south- 
east along the eastern border or ridge of hills of the Pamir 
plateau, and to the middle of this line another one from 
west to east along the Hindu Kush. Innermost in the acute 
angle thereby produced is then the home of the Mountain 
Tadjiks. But even if this be correct in the main, it must he 
remembered that Shaw’s representation of the distribution 
of these tribes is founded exclusively on linguistic examina- 
tion. But if, as we are now doing, we abide by the 
characteristics of their personal appearance, the boundary 
for their distribution must be moved considerably further 
towards the west. The tribes herein called Mountain 
Tadjiks to emphasise the difference between the anthro- 
pological and linguistic point of view, are ordinarily called 
Ghalchahs, a name which was used by Goes, but which is 
not even mentioned by a prominent judge of the ethnology 
of Central Asia like Bellew.* Paulsen has, in all, examined 
98 or 97 individuals, whereof 36 or 37 were resident in 
Vakhan, 62 in Shugnan ; they were all adult men, and the 
collected notes are thus under the same disadvantage as 
most of the examinations of primitive tribes — not even 
Ujfalvy was able to collect information about the women. 

=■ '■ .-Vn Iiiquiiy into tlic Ethiioi;raph\ of -ttyhanistan,” p. 154. WoLinq 
iSgi. 
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The stature of both tribes, taken conjointly, was, on the 
average, 168.6 centimetres, or almost exactly the same as 
the height of the population of Denmark. The tribes 
further towards the west, which were examined by Ujfalvy, 
were not quite so tall, only 166.7 centimetres ; but this 
difference is of no importance when we consider the very 
small number of individuals measured. Nor were the 
Vakhans and Shugnans equally tall, for whilst the Vakhans 
had an average height of 166.8 centimetres, the Shugnans 
were taller by quite 2.8 centimetres, or almost an inch, and 
in the single individuals the heights varied from 154 to 182 
centimetres. 


j Vakhan 

Shugnan 

Both Tribes 

j 

i 

In all 


In all 


In all 

Below 155 centimetres 

From 155 to 160 ., 


13 

i]. 

12J 

)8 

' 

r,j 

31 

,, 160 „ 165 

7I 


„ 165 „ 170 



'+1 


281 


170 „ 175 •. 

„ 175 180 

180 cm. and upwards 

4I 

22 

20 1 

44 

24 1 
12 1 

66 

-j 


2) 


2J 


Total .... 

35 

62 

97 

Average .... 

166.8 cm. 

169.6 cm. 

168.6 cm. 

Maximum .... 

178.C 


182.0 ,, 

182.0 „ 

Minimum .... 

' 54-5 „ 

154-0 » 

154-0 „ 


According to the ordinary anthropological usage of 
language, the Mountain Tadjiks must be termed somewhat 
above the middle height, and, as may be seen from the 
above table of height classification, more than two-thirds 
of the individuals were 165 centimetres high, the limit 
ordinarily adopted for middle height. According to the 
examinations of Ujfalvy, the Tadjiks of the lowlands are a 
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little taller — 011 the average a little above 170 centimetres. 
Thus then the Mountain Tadjiks are comparatively tall 
when compared to the rest of the Celtic tribes, whose 
height is generally accepted as 164 centimetres; but we 
find similar deviations from standards and from the general 
rule in Europe also. 

All travellers agree that in this people a sturdy and well- 
proportioned frame is combined with this considerable 
height ; but we have no actual measurements in proof of 
this fact. 

As regards the shape and size of the head, Paulsen’s 
observations are very much in accord with the observations 
of Ujfalvy ; and the deviations which the single measure- 
ments show are so slight that no importance can be 
attached to them. 

The greatest length of the head is, in the Shugnans as 
well as in the Vakhans, e.xactly the same as in the western 
tribes ; whilst the greatest breadth is three millimetres less. 
The difference is greatest in the curved measurements, the 
horizontal and transversal diameters of the head ; but this 
may originate in the measurements being performed in 
different ways, and that this is the case seems to be manifest 
through comparison with Ujfalvy’s measurements of the 
Tadjiks from the lowlands ; in the latter the two diameters, 
the greatest length and the greatest breadth of the head, 
which were measured by the aid of caliper compasses, are 
almost exactly as large as in both groups of Mountain 
Tadjiks ; whilst the two diameters of head measured with 
tape are in accordance with the measurements of Ujfalvy’s 
Mountain Tadjiks, but not with those of Paulsen. We are, 
therefore, not justified in drawing the conclusion pointed 
by the measurements, which would seem otherwise natural. 


2 r 
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that the western Mountain Tadjiks, with respect to the size 
of the head, are more closely connected with the Tadjiks of 
the lowlands than are the eastern Mountain Tadjiks. There 
is here, moreover, good reason to emphasise the slighter 
value of the curved measurements, because there is in this 
respect an accordance between the eastern Mountain 
Tadjiks and the Dardu tribe south of the Hindu Kush, 
which might be misunderstood or overstated if we do not 
remember that the measurements are performed by different 
investigators. It is, however, not without interest to notice 
that a difference with regard to the horizontal diameter can 
be proved between the Shugnans and the Vakhans, which 
seems to indicate that the Vakhans are really more closely 
connected with the Dardus than the Shugnans. 

In forty-four Dardus, Ujfalvy found an average horizontal 
diameter of 530 millimetres, which is somewhat more than 
Paulsen found. In the Vakhans the horizontal diameter 
was 532 millimetres ; whilst in the Shugnans, who live 
farther away, it was 543 millimetres. A similar transition 
cannot, however, be proved either with regard to the trans- 
versal diameter of the head, which was 316 millimetres in 
the Shugnans, 313 millimetres in the Vakhans, and 330 
millimetres in the Dardus ; nor with the linear dimensions, 
of which the length of the head was considerably larger 
and the breadth of the head considerably smaller in the 
Dardus than in either of the two groups of Mountain 
Tadjiks, while there was no difference in these respects 
between the Vakhans and the Shugnans. Under these 
circumstances, we have conclusive proof that the Dardu 
people belong anthropologically to quite a different race to 
the Mountain Tadjiks. The table below gives a survey of 
the most important dimensions of the head in the Vakhans 
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and Shugnans, and, according to Ujfalvy, in the Mountain 
Tadjiks of the west, the Tadjiks of the lowlands, and the 
Dardus : 



Mountain Tadjiks 




Vakhans 

Shug- 

nans 

W’^estern 

Tribes 

Lowland 

Tadjiks 

Dardus 


mm. 1 

mra. 

mm. 

mm. 

1 

1 

nim. 

Greatest length of head . 

181 1 

i 8 z 

1S2 

1 84 

190 

Greatest breadth of head 
Greatest horizontal dia- 

156 1 

156 

159 


144 

meter of head 

Greatest transversal dia- 

53^ 

543 

560 

( 

557 

530 

meter of head 

313 

316 

347 

350 

330 , 

1 


The ratio between the greatest breadth and the greatest 
length of the head, the so-called index of breadth, was, in 
the Vakhans as in the Shugnans, as 86 to 100. They are 
thus markedly brachycephalous (short skulled) ; whilst the 
Dardus are strongly dolichocephalous (long skulled), with an 
index of breadth of about 74. 

This characteristic of race, which has held its own as the 
most important of all, unaffected by all modern criticism, 
separates the Mountain Tadjiks in so effective a manner 
from the Dardus and all other Hindu tribes, that no lin- 
guistic affinity can conjoin them into one race ; at the same 
time it unites the Mountain Tadjiks closely with the Tadjiks 
of the lowlands and with the other Celtic tribes. The Celtic 
race can be easily distinguished from the few other races 
which have a similarly high index of breadth by its physio- 
gnomical characteristics, by the colour of the skin, the 
nature and colour of the hair, and in so many different 
ways that it will always be easily distinguished ; but its 
great index of breadth is the factor which, above everything 
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else, separates it from the otlier “Aryan” races, with which 
it has, in other ways, many points of resemblance. 

In the western Mountain Tadjiks, Ujfalvy found an index 
of breadth of 85, wliilst it was about 83 in the Tadjiks of the 
lowlands. 

The great purity of race, which is remarkable in these 
tribes, will be most clearly seen from the table below of the 
distribution, according to index of breadth, of the individuals 
who were measured : 


i 

Vak- 

hans 

1 J^hug- 
nans 

[ Both 

1 Tribes 

Below 75.0 (dolichocephalous) 

1 I 

1 — 

I 

From 75.0 to 77.7 (subdolichocephalous) 

1 — 

! 3 

3 

,, 77.8 to 7g.g (mesocephalous) . 

i 3 

1 I 

4 

,, iSo 0 to 83 2 (subbrachyccphalous) 

I 4 

14 

18 

„ 83.3 to 84.g (brachycephalous) 

1 ^ 

10 

j6 

„ 85.0 to Sg.g (hyperbrachycephalous) 


22 i 

35 

,, go.o upwards (ultrabrachj'cephalous) . j 

9 1 
f 

12 ! 

1 

21 

In all 1 

1 

36 1 

62 

98 j 



Vakhans 

Shugnans 

Both Tribes 

Average . 

■ . 86.09 

86.00 

86.03 

Maximum 

• 9274 

95.81 

95.81 

Minimum 

• 73-89 

76.50 

73-89 


Only few of the Celtic tribes of Europe have such a 
broad form of the head as the Mountain Tadjiks ; but in 
certain parts of France and Belgium especially do we find 
some with as high, or a still higher index of breadth. In 
the Norwegian short-skulled people it is scarcely above 83 
on the average ; and in Denmark the type is everywhere so 
mi.vcd that the index of breadth probably does not attain this 
figure. 

The numerous and e.xcellent photographs brought home 
by the Danish Pamir E.xpedition give a good idea of the 
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general physiognomy of the Mountain Tadjiks ; and they 
are of especial value as, until then, we have had no such 
material to work upon with regard to the western tribes. A 
Russian book of travels, recently published, contains some 
good portraits, in which we see this same type in a collec- 
tion of representatives of the tribes from the eastern neigh- 
bourhood of Samarkand.* 

The statements we have hitherto had with regard to the 
colour of the skin, of the hair, and of the eyes of the 
Mountain Tadjiks are doubtful, and more or less influenced 
by the contrast to the black-haired neighbouring tribes of 
Turkish, Mongolian and Hindoo race. It is undoubtedly 
this contrast which has made several of the travellers of 
former days term these tribes “fair,” or even “very fair”; 
but it is pretty certain that they arc generally much fairer 
than all the neighbouring tribes. As to the colour of tlieir 
skin, it must be termed fair or white if it be understood that 
it is devoid of the yellow tinge which is found in all Mon- 
golian tribes : and even when tanned by sun and weather it 
does not attain the peculiar dark tinge which characterises 
the Hindoos as well as all other Oriental races. 

The hair is fine and wavy, generally not very dark ; and 
the eyes are generally brown. Paulsen, however, finds blue 
eyes in three Vakhans, and grey eyes in one \’akhan ; and 
in six Shugnans he notes greenish eyes. On the whole, the 
colour corresponds exactly with the colour of other Celtic 
tribes, with the same numerous shades that exist in such 
tribes. 

Lipsky's “ Gornaya Bukhara," I. igoz. Izdanie Imp. Rus.‘;kago 
Geograf. Obshchestva, PL I. and VI. St. Petersburg, 1902. 
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Geographical description and 
p(‘Mtion of, 160-168 
Kafirs, see also Siaposh • 

Customs of, 170-172 
Origin and description of, 165, 
168-169 

Religion of, 169-170 
Siaposh remains, fortresses, 
173-192; granite blocks, 
192-190 

Kalai : 

Chiltak, 94 
Khumb, VI, 14 
Pandsh, 12, 16, 21, 04 
Sirgyn, 94. 97-102 
Varang, 94 
Wamar, vi, xiv 
\\'andsh, vi 

Kalai-bar-PamKh, fortiess of, 212, 
213 

Kaint’-hirak pass, vi 
Karakul, lake of,vi 
Karategin ; 

Karthejuakes at, 46 
Expeiiition tlirougli, vi, ix, 4 
Fortresses 111. 192 
Kashgana, 223 

Ka'>i, office of, 132, 13 y 143, 14 j- 
i|5. 162 
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Kasvin, xvii 

Khargosh pabS, vi, xiii, 42 
Khargosh river, 8 
Khiva : , 

Expedition at, xvii 
Graves at, 152 
Wells in, 180 

Khodja Radiab, mazar, 155-156 
Khodjeli, XVII 
Khodjend, v 
Khorok : 

Description of, 4.1 
Earthquakes at, 46 
Expedition at, xin, xiv, 4 
Pandsh at, 8, 13, 33 
Khosedeh, 34 

“ Khrun," women’s room, 75, 99- 
100 

Khulm, Buddhism in, 171 
Khundus, 212 
Khuskanah,” a room, loi 
Kirghiz people, 6, 42, 63, 90-91, 
104, 127, 202 
Kislaks, or villages, 73 
Kiv^ekaes, Captain-Lieutenant, xiv 
Kiyik sheep, 107 
Kizil Kreshim, 2 
Kizilsu Surkhab, or Wakhs, 5 
“ Kobun,” wooden dish, 103 
Kokand, town of, v. xvi 
Kokcha, valley of, 209 
Kona-Urgendsh, xvii 
Krag, Director H., v, ix 
Kublai Khan, 215 
Kuh-i-lal, 26 
Kulam valley, 167 
Kundut, 145’ 

Lakhe, religious sect, 162 
Langarkish : 

Fortresses at, 176 
Granite blocks at, 195 
Hindu Kush at, 15 
Pandsh at, 7, 8, 1 1, 12 
Southern Pamir Range at, 21, 

23 

-Square towers at, 197 
Language, tapper Pandsh Valley, in, 

60-63, 145 

Law, administration of, 144-146 
Lehmann, Ed., 216 
Lerche-Lerchenborg, Count, v 
Lockhart, Colonel, explorer, 166 
“ Longi,” garment. 64 
“ Lubt,” jugs, 103 
“ Lungi,” 123 

Lunkho mountain in Hindu Kush. 
Lures, sect, 163 1 


f Mahdak sect, 163 
I Mahometanism, sec Islaniism under 
Religions 

Mainyus, Angro, 170 
Mandal, pass of, 167 
Manners and Customs : 

Burial ceremonies, 1 50-1 52 
Caste, 145 
Courtesy, 140 

.Law, administration of, 144- 

Money, 145 
Marriage, 130- 135 
Sickness, in time of, 149 
Slavery, 145 

Margelan, town of, v, xvi 
Marriage, 1 30-135 
Mas pass, 6 
Mastudsh, 16 

Mazar, or grave of holy man, 152- 
156, 163-164, 215 
Mazar Tepe, i, 2, 8 
“ Meheniankhanah,” room, 75 
Mehemed Khan, 215 
Merv, V, vi, xvi 
Mmgbashi, or chief, 99 
Mindasht, kislak of, 57 
Mirs, Shahs, rule of, 86, 145 
I Mirza, title of, 139 
Mishus, 34, 38, 41 
Mittheilungen, P., 216 
Monev, 145 
Morck, Paul, ix 
Moscow, V, xvii 

Mullah, title and office of, 136, 139, 
148 

jMiiller, F., 216 

Murghab, tributary of Pand.sh, vi, 
xiii, b 

“ Musa,” garment, 63 

Music, 128-129 

Mustagh, mountains of, 7, 15 

Kagar. 16 
” Nai,” flute, 129 
Xamatgut : 

Bndge-5 at, 43 
Hindu Kush at, 17 
Pandsh at, 23 

Siaposh remains at, 174, 187 
Nicholas, Emperor, xvii 
Nissen, Consul A., ix 
Nudjib, Mullah, explorer, 166 
Nuksan, pass of, 19 
Xushau glaciers, 19 
Xushau mountains, 18 
Xut : 

Cave dwellings in, 93 
Disease m, 148 
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Pandsh at, 12, 13, 33 
Siaposh remains at, 174 
Square tower at, 197 

Osh, expedition at, v, x, xiii, x\’i 
Oxus river : 

Expedition at, xvi 
Gra'ves along banks of, 152 
Iranian myths regarding, 208 
Sources of, 3-7, 14 

Pamir : 

First Danish Expedition to, 
outline of, v-ix ; results 
of, ix 

Historical survey, 207-216 
Mountains of Southern, 21-23 
Second Danish Expedition to, 
outline of, ix-xvii ; results 
of, xvii-xviii 
Pamir Darya river : 

Description, 1-2 
Fall ot, 8 

Pandsh, junction with, 3, 7 
Vakhan Darya and, compared, 
II 

Pamirsky Post, Russian fort, vi, 
xiii, 31 

Pandsh river : 

Amu Darya, the source of, 4-5 
Bridges on, 43 
Cataracts of, 12-14 
Course of, description of, 8-12, 

31-41 

Current of, 8 

Expedition along, vi, ix, xiii, 
xiv 

Ferries, 44-46 
Fi.sh found m, 124 
Garan, in, 32-41 
Gund junction, 41 
Tributaries of, 6-7, 24, 41 
Pandsh Valley, Upper : 

Agriculture in, 110-117 
Animals of, 117-119 
Cave dwellings in, 86-94 
Climate of, 50-55 
Earthquakes, 46 
Fortresses, 94-102 
Geographical description of. 
3-5 

Hot springs in, 47 

Houses of, 73-86 ' 

Inhabitants of : 

Characteristics, 58-59 
Dress, 63-72 

Household utensils, 103- 
104 
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I Pandsh Valley, Upper — coniimied 
I Language, 60-63 

I Tools, 103-104 

1 Trades and industries, 104- 

108 

Weapons, 108-109 
! Peopling of, 207-2 1 3 

I Villages of, 25, 56-57 

I Parapamissos, 214 
Parsee religion, 171-172, 176, 195, 
197, 198, 210 
Parthian remains, 76-79 
Paulsen, M.A., Ove, ix, xv, xviii, 
217, 220, 223, 225, 229 
Persia.-'wells in, 180 
Peschel, Oscar, 216 
Petrowsk, port of, xvii 
Pies, kislak of, 57 
Pillau, a dish, 123 
“ Piran,” garment, 63, 150 
Polo. Marco. Venetian explorer, 
5, 211, 215 

Pressiin valley, 167, 168 
Productions ; 

Animal, see Animals 
Mineral : 

Augite, II ; Biotite, ii ; 
Calcium, salts of, 47, 48 ; 
Calium, salts of, 47, 48 ; 
Copper, 48 , Felspar, ii ; 
Flint, 6 ; Garnets, 48 ; 
Gneiss, i, 21, 37 ; Gold, 
48 ; Granite, 1,21: Horn- 
blende, 1 1 ; Iron, 48 ; 
Lapis-Iazuli, 70 ; Lime, 
28 : Lithium, salts of, 47, 
48 ; Magnetite, 1 1 ; Mag- 
nium, salts of, 47, 48 • 
Muscovite, 11 : 
salts of, 47, 48 ; Quartz, 
II ; Slate, i, 21 , Spinel, 
48-49 ; Sulphur, 46 ; 
Zinc, 48 
Vegetable ; 

Horsebeaiis, 116; Lu- 
cerne, 1 16, Millet, 1 16; 
Opium, 120-121 ; Peas, 

1 16, Rye, 1 16, Tea, 123, 
Tobacco, 12 1 : Wheat, 

1 16 

Ptiik, II, 33, 43 
“ Pyrk,” ornament, 70 

Quartz, i i 

“ Quatil.” executioner, 145 

Rach, 26 
Rahim, Mir, 212 
Railway. Transcaspian, v 
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“ Rakhas," dancincr, 129 
Kamf;ul valley, 16/ 

Randers, ix 
Rang ; 

Cave dwellings at. So, 93 
Hindu Kush at, 18 
Mountain passes at, 33 
Pandsh at, 8, la 
Rangha, u'c Syr Darya 
R.atsh, 25 
J^awhnson, 216 
Religion ; 

-VI tars, 156-16^ 

Funerals, 1 50-1 52 
Square tower remains, 197- 
198 

Superstitions, 203-206 
Vakhaii, in, 198-206 
Religions ; 

Avesta, 163, 17 1, 172, 200-205 
Buddhism, 169-172 
Islamism, 130, 170, 176, 198- 
199, 210 

Mazdak sect, 199 
Parsee, 171-172, 176. 195, 

107, 198, 210 

Shiite, 157, i;6, 197, 198, 209, 
2 10 

Sunnite, 198-199, 200 
Resh, pass of, 16-17 
RibSb, guitar, 129 

Roads, bridges, and, in V'akhan 
and Garan, 43-34 

Robertson, Dr. G. S,, explorer, 166, 
1O9, 216 

Rondh, Of Rang, General, 175, 21 1 
Roshan, 4 

Roshan mountains, ix 
Rostotf, ix 

Russian rule, 86-89, 94, 99, >*2. 
198, 213 

“ SvBT," basket, 103 
Sagndasht pass, vi 
St. Petersburg, v, ix, xvii 
Sait Mahonimacl Kahini Bahadur 
Khan, xvn 

Sait, title of, 69, 15S, 206 
Samarkand, v, vi, xvi, 229 
‘‘ Sanatsh,” see Gups.ar 
Sargilan river, 20 
Sarhad, 8, 16 

Sarts, used in expedition, v, 63 

Schools, 130-13(1 

■Seliak, 5. 15 

Sobak p.iss, I p 19 

Seis, kisluh (,h 5 - 

Semut, 8, 1 1 

Simib, kuslak of, 57 


“ Shafeh,” 71 

Shah-Hindarah, village of, 25 
Shahs, rule under, 145 
Shakhdarra river, tributary of 
I Guild, 6, 21, 22 
I Shambedeh, 20, 34 
] Shaw, Robert, exphrrer, 219, 223 
I Shiites, religion of, 157, 176, 197, 
198, 200, 210 
“ Shirbad,” a food, 122 
Shirtar . 

Mountains of Southern Pamir 
in, 22 

Pandsh at, 8, ii, 12, 33, 43 
Shiva, lake of, 19-20; supersti- 
tions regarding, 202 
•Shugnan : 

Government of, 212 
Language of, 60-63 
People of, anthropology of, 
217, 224-229 
Peopling of, 210 
Shugne language, 60-63 
" ShuichirSk,” torch, 82-83 
Shund : 

Drawl ng.s at, 195 
Garm-chashma at,25, 26 
Hot springs at, 28, 47 
I “ Shuvalak,” a garment, 63 
“ Shysk,” shoes, 69 
Siaposh, see also Kafirs : 

Raids by, 19, 108 

Remains, Fortresses, 173-192 ; 

Granite blocks, 192-196 
Rule of the, 58, 91 
Vakhan occupied by, 21 1 
Sickness and diseases, 147-149 
Sijaw, stream of, 27 
Si-khanah, 12, 33 
Smaposh, dress, 150 
Sirgyn • 

Fortress of, 04, 97-102 
Kislak of, 15, 47, 57, 97 
Somdjen : 

Badakhshan moimtains at, 20 
Cave dwellings at, Sg 
Pandsh at, 13, 33 
Square towers at, 197 
Sorkul lake, 7, 8 

Southern Border Mountains of 
Pamir, 21-24 
Spiegel, Fr., 216 

Sports. 12O-127, 133 : children’s, 
140 

Springs hot, see al'^o (Jevsers : 

Jkirshar. south of, 48 
Shund, at, 28, 47 
Sirgyn, at, 48 
Zunk, at, 47 
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Ssad Istrash mountain. 111 Hindu 1 Vakhan — continued 


Kush, 17 
Surkhab, the, 43 
Syr Darya river, 207, 208 

Tadjiks, sec also Iranians : 

Anthropolo.ery and description 
of, 60, 217-229 
Expedition, used in, vi 
Habits of, 127 
Siaposh, opposition to, 175 
'I'aldyk pass, vi 
Tana Beg. 09 
Tanning of hides, 107 
Tashkent, v 
Teheran, xvii 
Tevil-darra, vi 

Thomsen, Prof. Vilhelm, xvm 
Tifiis, V 

Timur, Prince, 215 
Tirach-mir, peak of, m Hindu Kush, 
18 

Tdkh,” 79 
Tombs, i55-i'; 6 
Ton Murun pass. 5 
Tools of people in Paiidsh valley, 
103-104 

Torgus, kislak of, $6 
Trades and Industries : 

Agriculture, 110-117 
Churning, 107-108 
Opium cultivation, 120-12 
Tanning of hides, 107 
Wool, manufacture of, io4~n»7 
Transalai mountains, 5 
Transcaspian railway, v 
Trausoxania. 58, 163, 214 
“ Tumbun,” garment, 67, 150 
Turans, the, 172 
Turkestan, 58 
Tuskul, lake of, xiii 

UjFALVY, Chas de, 216, 220-221, 
223-228 

Ullmann, von Dr. L., 216 
Urgendsh, xvii 

"X'sdiln,” loopholed tower, 83-84 
L'ssunes, the, 218 
I'sun Ada, v 

Vacs, kislak of, 57 
Vakhan 

Agriculture in, 110-117 
Animals of, 117-118, 125-127 
Brulgc^ and roads, 43-44 
Caste in, 17^'' 

Cave dwellings in. 89 
Climate ot, 42-43, 50-55 
Ferries, 44-4O 


j portresses, 94 seq., 192 

Prints ami flcnvers of, 119-121 
(Geographical description of, 
I 

Holy places in, 157-164 
People of ' 

Anthroj^ology and des- 
cription, 59, ^^17, 224- 
229 

Dress ''•3-72 
1 Ioii?.es ot, 74-80 
Language, 60-93 
Keligion, 198-206 209 
Superstitious, 203-206 
Siaposh remains in, 173- 192 
Scjuare towers in. 197 
Villages, list of, q6 
Vakhan Darya, jiorlion of Pamlsh, 
L 7. II, 16. 21 
Vakhan mountains : 

Description of, 1-2, 21 
Rivers of. 7, 8 

Vakhan. valley of the 16-17 
“ Vakhan Wind,” the, 42 
\'akh2, people of Vakhan, 59 
Vambeiy, A.. 216 
Vanclsh mountains, ix 
X’arang . 

Cave dwellings in. 89, 91 
Siaposh fortress at, 173 
X'enungut, kislak of, 56 
Villages • 

CGaran and Vakhan, in, 56 
Garm-chashma Darya, of, 57 
Vladikaukns, v 

Wandsh mountains, vi 
Wardodjh, valley of, 209 
Wardosh river, 14, 19 
Weapons, 108-109 
Weights and Measures, 146 
Winds, 52 

Wohlk, M.A., A., xviii 
Women of Pandsh valley, position 
of. 130-131 

Wood, Capt , explorer, 5, 166, 172, 
176. 2CK), 216. 2ig 
Wool, cleaning and manufacture of, 
104-107 

Vak-ox, I 18, I 
Vanik kislak of. 50 
*■ Yanrh.” 

^^l^khun river, I6 
Varkhnn vallev. 18 
Vashgul.ini n\er. vi 
Vashikul, (.'hinese remains at. 123, 
215 
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Yashikul lake, v, vi, xiii, 6, 202 
Yassm, 16 
Yemchin, Siaposh fortress at, 173, 
175, 183-187 
Yemtshm, 94 
Yinef, kislak of, 56 
Yol-mazar, 2 
Yoiinghysband, 216, 210 
Yusuf All Khan, 212 

Zaitzef, Lieutenant-Colonel, 48 
Zarathiistra, see Zoroaster 


Zengi-bar, general, 175, 21 1 
Zengi-bir, Siaposh fortress, 173-* 

183 

Zir-i-Zamin, 3 
Zir-Khorok, 41 
Zoroaster, 208, 209 
Zoroastrian religion, 170, 172, 197 
Ziink : 

Hot spring at, 47 
Inhabitants of, 57 
Pandsh at. 1 1, 12 
Siaposh fortress at, 173, 175 
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